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#,* The Editors cannot undertake 


NEWS 


N Tuesday the Eastern counties, especially Suffolk and 
Essex, suffered from the most serious earthquake recorded 
in England for many generations. Two churches were very 
seriously injured (those of Langenhoe and Peldon), and two Con- 
gregational chapels had their spires thrown down. Colchester 
suffered more than any other great town, but the villages of 
Wivenhoe, Abberton, and Peldon were almost destroyed. In 
Peldon, not a single building has escaped injury in a greater or 
less degree; while the residence of Mr. Holland, a house of large 
size, has been “shattered from basement to roof almost beyond 
repair.” In Peldon alone, the damage to property is estimated 
at over £7,000; in Colchester, at over £10,000; and at many of 
the smaller villages the serious injury done has not been esti- 
mated at all. One house in Peldon was moved,—twisted on its 
foundations,—by six inches. In Chelmsford, also, and Sudbury 
and Bury St. Edmunds, the shock was distinctly felt ; and even 
in London, along the line of the Strand, very considerable 
alarm was caused by the violent vibration. No earthquake so 
serious has, it is said, happened in England since the reign of 
Elizabeth. 


Hussein Khalifa, Governor of Berber, has telegraphed to his 
Government that unless an expedition is sent to relieve him he 
must submit to the Mahdi. Nubar Pasha thereupon called a 
Council, attended by Sir E. Baring and Sir E. Wood, at which 
it was proposed to recommend the despatch of a mixed force 
of British and Egyptian troops for the relief of the town. This 
news has, of course, aroused again the demand for an expedition ; 
and on Thursday evening Mr. Gladstone was closely questioned. 
He declined, however, to make any reply as to Berber, beyond 
that implied in the statement that the fall of the place would 
not increase the danger to General Gordon. It is understood 
that the despatch of an expedition in time to do any good is 
considered by military authorities to be impossible. If de- 
spatched by the direct route it could not arrive for sixty days, 
and if by the Nile for ninety, which would be useless. It is, 
therefore, improbable that an expedition will be sent; nor can 
we perceive that the British Government has any responsibility 
for Berber which it has not for Kassala, Sennaar, Darfur, or 
any other Egyptian garrison outside Egypt itself. The town 
can avoid massacre, if it pleases, by submitting to the besiegers, 
as the garrison of Tokar did, and were not hurt. 


to return Manuscript, in any case. 
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The fate of General Gordon is, of course, a different question, 
and Mr, Gladstone on Thursday fully admitted this. He de- 
clined to indicate the method to be adopted, and stated in the 
most absolute manner, on information which would be made 
public in a few days, that “there was no military or other 
danger at Khartoum.” Nevertheless, ‘‘ The country feels a 
profound interest, and likewise a strong sense of obligation 
dependent upon it, with regard to the safety of General Gordon. 
That feeling and strong sense of obligation with regard to the 





safety of that gallant and heroic officer her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have fully shared from the very first, and they have been 
careful to put themselves in a position to fulfil this obligation 
in the sense in which they believe the country, in common with 
themselves, recognise it.” This means, of course, that while 
the Government has not abandoned the hope of rescuing General 
Gordon by other means, it will, if need be, rescue him by force. 
That is, we imagine, the desire of the country, which is often 
misrepresented by those who are using General Gordon’s danger 
as a mere instrument for attack and obstruction. The Govern- 
ment recognise quite as strongly as their critics that, although 
the General has partly failed, having checked the Mahdi but 
not liberated the garrisons, he cannot be abandoned. 








The British Government, finding that a sum of £8,000,000 is 
indispensably necessary to the solvency of Egypt, and that it 
cannot be raised without a modification of the Law of Liquida- 
tion, have invited the fourteen Powers interested in that law to 
a Conference. It is believed that they will propose to suspend 
the Sinking Fund, and to reduce the expenditure on the 
Egyptian Army ; but no details are known yet. We have ex- 
plained elsewhere the necessity for this measure, from the 
point of view adopted by the Government in Egypt=— 
which is not our own—but would here advise our readers 
to receive with deep distrust the angry animadversions of 
the French Press. Upon questions like the Egyptian Debt, 
that Press in great measure represents neither the Government 
nor the parties of France, but only certain financial alliances 
which are endeavouring to secure a British guarantee for 
Egyptian Bonds. Those alliances, doubtless, also influence M. 
Ferry ; but the French Premier understands perfectly well that 
nothing will be gained for French interests by dissociating 
France from Europe as against England. He will not leave 
France in a position of isolation, or compel the Egyptian 
Government to declare the Law of Liquidation inconsistent 
with its existence. 


Obstruction was quite the order of the day on Thursday, and 
Mr. Childers did not get the House into Committee to hear his 
Budget statement till after seven o’clock. First, Mr. Hubbard 
raised a bitter complaint concerning the morning sitting fixed 
for Friday ; and, on being encouraged to do so by the vehement 
cheering of the Members around him, moved the adjournment 
of the House to discuss the question, a great part of the Con- 
servative party (but not Sir Stafford Northcote) rising in their 
places to support his motion. We point to that case as one in 
which the Conservatives, as Conservatives, took a most unusual 
and unprecedented course,—to resist a Government thoroughly 
well-inclined to provide them, by special arrangements, with 
excellent opportunities for making the motions and speeches 
which they wished to make, as Mr. Childers amply proved in 
his reply to Mr. Hubbard’s speech. 





The motion for adjournment had no sooner been negatived, 
and the motion that the Speaker do leave the Chair, to go 
into Committee of Ways and Means, moved, than Mr. O’Brien 
sprang to his feet and made a most furious onslaught on Mr. 
Trevelyan, in which he was seconded by Mr. Sexton, for the 
arrest of the suspected dynamiter Fitzgerald, and for refusing 
Fitzgerald theright to seein Sligo gaol a person entirely unknown 
in Sligo, who professed to be his solicitor,—the refusal having been 
purely precautionary till the evidence that this person was really 
his solicitor was forthcoming. And when Mr. Trevelyan’s reply 
had settled ‘that question, Mr. Leamy arose and made a long 
and furious speech on a case of apparently improper gaol 
administration, which Mr. Trevelyan had already referred for 
special investigation to the Irish Commission sitting to investi- 
gate the irregularities of prison administration. This is the way in 
which the House finds its time muddled away,—sometimes by the 
Conservative majority which professes to be passionately de- 
voted to the Constitution, sometimes by the Irish minority 
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which professes openly its intention to undermine the Consti- 
tution. 


Mr. Childers had, of course, no room for the remission of 
taxation ; ut his speech closed with two remarkable proposals, 
which will make it memorable as a Budget speech. ‘'tie yield 
of the Revenue as compared with the Estimates had been so far 
satisfactory, that it had enabled the Government, with the help 
of some economies in expenditure on which they had not 
counted, to cover all the supplementary expenditure for which 
Estimates were presented to the House both in the last and the 
present session, and which amounted in all to £1,385,000, and 
yet to obtain a small surplus. The Estimates, as compared 
with the actual yield, were as follows :— 











Estimate for Actual Yield, 
1883-84. 1883-84. 
PINS 5.56 csaicxsewspcscnonesine £19,749,000_...... £19,701,000 
PURINE, sos Giguncwassvccebcsannroek 26,765,000 __...... 26,952,000 
PRBS css caycsrekavasstsssrars 71510,000) ....:05 11,620,000 
NA ise ccescacicgiwan stands 1,040,000 1,070,000 
RIDARO ROUT, sp ssvcrnsrvieeseous eo 1,805,000 
Property and Income Tax... 10,265,000 _...... 10,718,000 
BN SIMCO 8 say cas cupacenee 7.740.000 00.02 7,730,000 
Telegraph Service ............ 1,750,000 ...... 1,745,000 
Crow TARAS) ..sisccsicsvneeess SBDj000:  .ccsse 380,000 
Interest on Advances for 
Local Works and on Pur- 
chase Money of Suez Canal 
REPREINON oy <5: cvasniien sesenasne TASH 0CO ..ca0s 1,196,128 
Miscellaneous (including In- 
dian Home Charges) ...... 4,380,000. ...... 4,288,056 
Total Revenue............ £86,549,000 £87,205, 184. 


As the expenditure, originally estimated at £85,789,000, though 
after including the Supplementary Estimates of expenditure it 
had been expected to reach £87,819,000, had in fact only reached 
£86,999,000, the surplus for the year of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture had been £206,184. 


For the coming year, Mr. Childers’s Estimates were as 
follows :— 

















Estimate of Ezpendituire.—1884-85. Estimate of Revenwe.—18S84-85, 
Total Charge for Debt ...... £31,104,000 | Customs s+. £19,850,000 
Army (including Home Excise . 25,800,000 

Charges of Forces in India) 15,931,000 Stamps. 11,490,000 
Afghan War, Grant in Aid 250,000 | Land-tax .. wee 1,055,000 
NM nos: ce acargaseeuntessatsexne bhe 10,812,000 | House-duty.................sss000e 1,880,000 
Civil Services ........ eee 17,244,000 | Property and Income Tax... 10,050,000 
CustomsandInland Revenue 2,734,000} Post Office ............. se 7,990,000 
Post Office ................ 4,752,000 | Telegraph Service 1,800,000 
Telegraph Service 1,734,600 | Crown Lands... 380,000 
Packet Service .. 731,000 | Interest on Adv: for 

Local Works, and on Pur- 
chase Money of Suez 
| Canal BHATCR .icccccscessssees 1,180,000 
| Miscellaneous 3,170,000 
ee glans 
intial ict Alye £85,292,009 | Tots £85,555,000 
Deducting £35,292,000 from the estimated Revenue of 


£85,555,000, the estimated surplus for the year, without altera- 
tion in the taxation, would be just £263,000. Of this surplus 
Mr. Childers proposes to sacrifice £22,009 in reducing slightly 
the duties on carriages used for hire, so that his ultimate 
estimated surplus for the year remains at £241,000. 





Mr. Childers further gave a most encouraging account of the 
steady rise in the yield of each penny of Income-tax, and also 
of the progress made in the reduction of Debt; and then he 
passed to the future. He declared his wish to deal soon with 
the death duties,—probate, legacy, and succession duties,— 
whenever a great scheme for the reform of local government 
should be introduced, and he declared that the chief principles 
of such a measure as he looked to must be the following :— (1), 
That the death duties ought to give more than they now do 
to the Revenue; (2), that when the remissions of special bur- 
dens on the land contemplated under the local government 
reform are carried out, the death duties on real property ought 
to be increased relatively to those on personal property; and 
(3), that property in mortmain should be made to pay the tax. 


On the subject of the waste in the gold currency, Mr. 
Childers proposed immediate action. He proposes to issue 
a new token half-sovereign, intrinsically worth only 9s., by 
which al] the existing half-sovereigns would be superseded, and 
to issue £250,000 worth every year for the next twenty years. 
The gross profit of this transaction would be £2,500,000. But 
out of this must be paid—(1), the deficiency on the present half- 
sovereigns, which is estimated at £220,000; (2), the deficiency 
on the present light sovereigns, which he estimates at £510,000; 
(3), the loss on other sovereigns which will become light during 
the next twenty years, which he estimates at £320,000; (4), the 
cost of recoinage, £70,000; and (5), contingencies, £50,000. 





The total cost is, therefore, £1,170,000, which, being deducted 
from £2,500,000, the gross profit, leaves £1,330,000, besides 
accumulated interest, to keep the gold coinage full weight after 
it has once been restored to full weight. This the Treasy 

hopes then to do at the cost of £40,000 a year. 7 


On the subject of the reduction of the rate of interest, Mr 
Childers remarked on the very rapid rise in value of the ee. 
and-a-half per Cents., which had risen from 86 to 91 in two years’ 
time, though Three per Cent. Consols had risen only by a fraction 
in the same time. Mr. Childers proposes to let every holder of the 
Three per Cent. Stock accept, if he pleases, £103 in Two-and. 
a-half per Cent. Stock for £100 of his present stock, and to 
create a new 'T'wo-and-three quarters per Cent. Stock, redeem. 
able at par in 1905, which every holder of Three per Cent. Stock 
may obtain at the rate of £102 of the Two-and-three-quarters per 
Cent. Stock for £100 of the Three per Cent. Stock. The result of 
this proposal was that yesterday evening, before we went to 
press, the Two-and-a-half per Cent. Stock was quoted at a price 
above 93. 


The Government sustained a rather severe defeat on 
Tuesday. ‘The Lords had sent down Lord Carlingford’s 
Bill enabling the Privy Council to forbid the import of 
cattle from any country infected with foot-and-mouth dig. 
ease, with an amendment depriving the Department of 
all discretion. The Lord President under this new clause 
must prohibit import unless satisfied that no such infec. 
tion exists—an excessively difficult condition to prove. Mr, 
Dodson, therefore, in the Commons moved an amendment re- 
storing the discretion of the Council. Though twelve Tory 
Members for boroughs supported Mr. Dodson, the Tories, as a 
party, resisted, and on the division were joined by the Irish, and 
by many Liberal county Members quaking for their seats, and 
Mr. Dodson was defeated by 185 to 161. The Government, 
therefore, asked for time, and it was understood would on Friday 
—too late for our impression—offer a compromise. We doubt 
their success with the Lords if their compromise leaves their 
hands free, and without that condition should prefer to see the 
Bill dropped on the Peers’ responsibility. 





Nubar Pasha, in a conversation with the correspondent of the 
Times, ut Cairo, has given his impression of his own position as 
head of the Egyptian Ministry. It is widely different from the 
English conception of it. He does not intend to be a dummy 
by any means. The English may control the Army and the 
Finance, but he intends to control the Ministry of the Interior, 
—that is, to govern the country. He would accept English 
ideas, but would administer for himself. Tor example, the- 
Egyptian system allows the Mudirs or Prefects to imprison bad 
characters at discretion, and to decide who are bad characters, 
thus leaving them despotic power, which is used for extortion. 
The English abolish that system and trust the police; 
whereupon, says Nubar, brigandage revives. He objects 
to that, and reinvests the Mudirs with their authority, 
but tells them not to exercise it without consulting certain 
Sheiks. The effect of that, of course, is that the Sheiks 
agree with the Mudir, in order that he may support 
their little peculations, but diminish his responsibility for 
his acts. Nubar calls this reconciling British love of 
justice with Oriental respect for authority. He absolutely 
refuses to part with any power, and says that if deprived of it 
he sha!l resign. He demands to be left “ with free hands.” The 
demand is perfectly natural; but obviously if it is conceded no 
injustice will be remedied, and the old native oppression will 
continue. There is, in fact, no chance whatever of establishing 
an English system without English administrators; and if we 
are not to govern, we had better leave the Pashas alone. They 
at least produce a certain order, and when they grow unendur- 
able the Khedive sentences them quietly to death, which is a 
check of a kind. 

The Sultan has been entertaining the Heir Apparent of 
Austria, Prince Rudolph, and his wife, and life in Constanti- 
nople for a week has been a chapter from the “ Arabian 
Nights.’ Some £200,000 have been spent on the festivities. 
A special palace was built for the Archduke in the park of the 
Yildiz Kiosk, and filled with the finest new furniture; great 
dinners were given, at which all the dishes were of pure gold; 
jewels were showered on the Imperial pair, and festivals were 
arranged after the old Turkish style, with the whole of the 
immense Court, thousands of troops, and the entire Fleet taking 
part in them, All this is intended to conciliate the future ruler of 
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Austria, and so induce him not to desire to extend his dominion 


+o the Augean. One wonders what the effect is. Usually 
Sovereigns do not love hosts who outshine themselves ; and 
Prince Rudolph, a meditative man, with a taste for ornithology, 
may be apt to think that provinces which support all that with- 
out audible murmuring must be provinces worth having. The 
sight of the Sea of Marmora is not one to cure Sovereigns 
whose dominions may stretch down to it, of covetousness. 


As we ventured to predict last week, the summons of the 
Viceroy of Yunnan to Pekin meant death. He started for the 
capital, but “ committed suicide ” on his road. That means he 
was strangled by orders from Pekin; and a similar fate is 
reported at Shan ghaito have befallen Prince Kung. This is un- 
confirmed, but probable; and Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy 
of Canton, is in similar danger. He is protected from public attack 
by the love of his own race, but that very love makes him the 
object of deadly dislike to the Mantchoo party, which is now 
triumphant at Pekin. This party has bolder men in it than 
the Chinese, and always comes to the front in times of excite- 
ment, but its drawback is this. It is the war party, and suffers 
heavily from every reverse in the field, losing through an inva- 
sion like Lord Elgin’s all it has gained in a generation. Still, 
itis bold; and from the decision with which its head, Prince 
Chun, is acting, it may intend to bid France open defiance. 
This is the impression in China itself, where the excitement in- 
creases ; and as an explosion would be directed against all Euro- 
peans, the British Government will be wise to keep the fleet in 
Chinese waters up to its fullest strength. The Chinese party 
may yet assert itself, having an able General, Tso, and an able 
statesman at its head; but if Li Hung Chang disappears from 
the scene, the Court must fight, or risk a serious insurrection. 
Its Chinese subjects will bear defeat, if the Empire does not, but 
will not submit to both humiliations at once. 


A somewhat funny Little contest took place in the Northern 
Convocation on the subject of the succession to the Prolocutor- 
ship, caused by the removal of Dean Cowie to the Southern 
Province. The Archbishop of York, it is said, declared that if 
the Dean of York, for whom the Northern Clergy wished as 
Prolocutor, were chosen, the Bishops would no longer sit in the 
same House with the lower Clergy, but would shake the dust 
from their feet, and sit apart. On this threat, Archdeacon 
Hamilton—himself a supporter of the Dean of York as Pro- 
locutor—was proposed in competition with the Dean of York 
for Prolocutor; but the Dean of York (Dean Cust) was elected 
by the majority of 8; 33 voting for Dean Cust, against 25 for 
Archdeacon Hamilton. Whether the Archbishop will now cast 
off the Lower House into the outer darkness, we do not know, 
but to the Clergy of the Northern Province apparently the outer 
darkness is very tolerable, and perhaps even very pleasing solitude. 
The companionship of Bishops is not always stimulating. 


Mr. Fawcett made an excellent speech at Hackney on Wednes- 
day on the prospects of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords. 
He reminded his audience that in recent years the House of 
Lords has never ventured to throw out a Bill sent up to it by 


* great majorities, and that, especially in the case of the Irish 


Church Bill and both the Irish Land Bills, it has given way at 
the last moment. The one apparent exception, its rejection of 
the ‘Compensation for Disturbance’ Bill, is no real exception, 
because the Lords had this to say for themselves—that the 
majorities by which that Bill passed the House of Commons had 
been constantly dwindling, so that it passed its third reading by 
the minute majority of 13. Of course,the House of Lords asserted 
that the Lower House itself had come to doubt more and more 
of the principle of the Bill since its introduction. In case, 
however, the House of Lords should reject the Franchise 
Bill, Mr. Fawcett declared his belief that it would be ad- 
visable to reintroduce it, and to send it up by a still larger 
majority to the Lords, and not to permit the House of Lords to 
determine for itself the time of dissolution. 


The Statute to be submitted to the Convocation of the 
University of Oxford on Tuesday respecting the examination 
of women appears to be in some danger, though it has passed 
through Congregation,—the resident University,—by consider- 
able majorities. The argument which appears to tell most 
against it is that the University will thereby lose the power of 
adapting the examinations of women to the Oxford teachers’ con- 
ception of the scope of women’s studies. But the truth is that, let 
the University do what it may, it cannot possibly compel women 





- 


to study no more than the wise men of Oxford choose to think 
good for them. If women can equal or surpass men in their 
studies,—as many of them can, without any undue strain on 
their health,—they will do so without reference to the opinion 
of the University of Oxford on the subject. London and 
Cambridge permit women to take their honour examinations 
and to get all the credit of an honourable success,—London, of 
course, giving women the degree as well as the honour,—and 
all that Oxford can do is to obtain for itself the reputation of 
trying to deprive women of this advantage. It seems tous quite 
reasonable for teachers to warn the parents and guardians of 
women against encouraging or even allowing them to overstrain 
their minds. But it is not the function of a University to 
determine who are to enter its examinations, but only whether 
the examination is a good one to test the higher culture, and 
which of those who go through it have passed that test well. 


The curious inclination of the British Court to prefer foreign 
to English sculptors caused a small debate on Monday. It was 
recently decided to pull down the statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Hyde Park Corner, and put up a new one in its place. 
As the Prince of Wales had interested himself in the matter, 
and even intended to raise money for it, the First Commissioner 
of Works felt obliged to allow him to select the sculptor to be 
entrusted with the work. The Prince accordingly selected 
Mr. Boehm, without seeing any other designs. Mr. Rylands, 
to bring the matter forward, moved the rejection of the Vote in 
Supply; and though it was carried by 54 to 51, the subject is 
to be again brought up on the Report. The Prince of Wales, 
under the circumstances, had a right to a voice in the selection ; 
and in ordinary cases we would as soon trust the taste of Princes 
as the taste of a First Commissioner, and sooner than the taste 
of a Committee which always favours compromises inadmissible 
in art. But it isa misfortune that the Royal Family should in 
the case of a depressed art like sculpture in England deepen 
the depression by persistent preference for foreigners. We like 
the regular ‘‘ competition ” for art work as little as the Duke of 
Wellington does; but surely an English artist equal to Mr. 
Boehm could be found? Nothing but the most genuine love 
for the special art can now tempt an Englishman of genius to 
turn sculptor. He had much better, as far as his own interests 
are concerned, draw desigus for carpets, or model for the gold- 
smiths. 


Cardinal Newman has been charged in one of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s letters with having said in 1863 that the Catholics can 
do nothing to arrest the decay of faith in England,—that it all 
rests with the Established Church. Of course, he did not, and 
could not, have said anything of the kind; and in a recently 
published letter he intimates as much,—though he did say, as 
he has often said, that the sweeping away of the Established 
Church would, in his opinion, be the destruction of a very 
powerful breakwater against the spread of unbelief. But he 
may very likely have said, what is surely true, that in a 
Protestant country a great deal more must depend on the 
vitality of the Protestant Church, than can possibly depend on 
the vitality of the Roman Catholic Church. We ourselves 
attach a great deal of importance to many Roman Catholic 
writings on the subject of Theism and Christianity,—to Dr. 
Newman's “Grammar of Assent,” for instance, and to the 
late Dr. Ward's “Philosophy of Theism;” but it would be 
childish to suppose that Protestants in general will read either 
book without misgivings; while Protestants in general will 
read such books as Prebendary Row’s powerful Bampton 
Lectures on Christian Evidence, and Canon Liddon’s striking 
book on the Incarnation, without misgiving, and with the 
greatest possible advantage to themselves. 


The Bank has not lowered its rate of discount, but the rate is 
nominal, for there is a plethora of money in London, which is 
kept up by unexpected remittances from America. More than 
£5,500,000 have been recently shipped for Europe in gold, of which 
aconsiderable proportion comes to London. The ultimate cause 
of the outflow is, of course, slackened demand for American pro- 
duce; but the great immediate cause is the large sale of Ameri- 
can railway bonds held by Europeans, bat now remitted to 
America, The continugus fall in nearly all American lines has 
created a panic among investors, who see no bottom to it and 
are daily parting with stock: 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 102} to 102,°; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE BUDGET. 


R. CHILDERS on Thursday had to explain what is 
called a very tame Budget to the House of Commons. 
That is to say, he had no deficit to meet, no surplus to dispose 
of, and no financial transformation scene to suggest. Never- 
theless he made his Budget one of exceeding interest by four 
impressive features,—first, his exposition of the reduction of 
debt by the present Government, and especially by the National 
Debt Act of last year; next, his explanation of the steady rise 
in the yield of every penny of the Income-tax; thirdly, his 
boldness and ingenuity in dealing with that wasting away of 
the gold coinage which has long been a crying evil; and 
lastly, his perhaps too cautious and tentative step, but still his 
definitively taken step, towards reduction of the interest of the 
Debt. 

Mr. Childers tells us that since the present Government 
came into power they have reduced the National Debt by 
£25,198,000, have paid off £4,500,000 of the Afghan War 
Debt of the late Government, and have increased the balances in 
the Exchequer by £2,349,000; in other words, in spite of the 
special military expenditure in Egypt, all of which they have 
met out of income, they have improved the financial position of 
the country to the amount of £32,000,000 in four years. And 
even in the last year alone, though the military expenditure has 
been considerably over the estimated amount, and the Revenue 
has not been elastic, they have diminished the Debt by about 
£8,000,000 sterling, besides paying off,—though at the ex- 
pense of the balances remaining in the Exchequer,—a million 
of the debt to India, which we undertook by way of sharing 
the liability of the Afghan War. That is a very good 
financial record, which we only wish that the Conservatives 
who attack the Government so fiercely and so ignorantly 
would take note of, and compare with the negative financial 
quantities by which their own lauded Government distinguished 
the Budgets of the preceding years. 

The second point of interest on which Mr. Childers dwelt is 
one which may give satisfaction to Conservatives and Liberals 
alike,—we mean the steadily increasing yield of every penny 
of the Income-tax. It is monstrous to tell us, as so many 
Conservative croakers do, that the country is going to rack 
and ruin, that Protection must be reintroduced if it is to be 
saved from rack and ruin, when Mr, Childers meets them with 
this great and most instructive fact,—that “ a penny of Income- 
tax produced in 1880-1, £1,850,000 ; in 1881-2, £1,900,000 ; 
in 1882-3, £1,950,000 ; in 1883-4, £1,970,000 ; and that this 
steady increase justifies our present estimate that next year it 
will produce £2,000,000.” Not twenty years ago it was always 
estimated at £1,250,000, so that the yield of every penny in 
the pound imposed on income has increased by no less than 
three-quarters of a million sterling in that time. What would 
not Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell have given for 
evidence of such prosperity in the years before Free-trade ! 
What would not Sir Robert Peel have given for evidence 
of such prosperity in the years of his last Administration ! 
And yet young ignoramuses like Lord Randolph Churchill 
have the ineffable impudence to go down to the capital 
of the Midlands and sneer at Free-trade, and declare 
the complete failure of all the prophecies of the Free- 
traders. The simple truth is, that the cry about bad 
times is a cry raised chiefly by the classes who, instead of 
accumulating profits as they used to do at a rate which pro- 
duced a large fortune in a very few years, are now compelled 
to share those profits freely with their workmen, to the very 
great good of the whole community, though the result may be 
disappointing to those who have inherited the traditions of a 
previous generation. No doubt, too, landlords and farmers 
have lately been real losers,—that is not to be denied. But 
that the wealth of the general community is steadily in- 
creasing, in spite of the partial suffering in certain classes, 
Mr. Childers’s figures prove beyond confutation. When every 
penny levied in the pound on the income of the community 
at large,—the poorest class being alone excluded,—produces 
about a million sterling more in one generation than it yielded 
in the previous generation, it is trifling to talk of the decay of 
trade and the ruin of the country. We should like to hear of 
another country in Europe which could give anything like the 
same sign of solid prosperity. 


The third point of interest in the Budget speech was Mr. 


Childers’s bold and, as it seems to us, perfectly wise proposal 
to meet the wasting away of the gold coinage by the issue of 











token gold pieces in the place of half-sovereigns of the old value. 
pieces worth only nine shillings, at a profit which would enable 
the Government to call in all the thin coins and to keep the 
sovereigns of full weight for the future. This proposal seems 
to have greatly annoyed and irritated some of Mr. Childers’s 
critics, though on grounds which seem to us quite un- 
intelligible even to themselves, and, so far as we can judge 
entirely wanting in solidity. We have long had a silver: 
coinage which every one knew to be of considerably 
less intrinsic value in relation to gold than the value for which 
it exchanges. If the silver serves us just as well as a token 
coinage, 7.¢., is kept at its full value by its statutory relation 
to the gold, in spite of its intrinsically less value, why should 
not the same be true of a gold token? It is, of course, true 
that the higher the value of the coin the greater is the profit 
of the private coiner, and the more possible is it to preserve | 
secrecy in private coining. But that is a point which Mr, 
Childers and his advisers have of course most carefully 
weighed, and on which their opinion must be worth infinitely 
more than that of casual critics in the Press. If they have 
carefully considered the danger of encouraging private attempts. 
of this sort, and have convinced themselves that it is not serious, 
it seems to us idle for persons who are not experts to set up 
their opinion against that of the Government. And apart 
from this danger, we believe that there is absolutely no. 
objection to Mr. Childers’s proposal. Of course, the £1 
note fanatics will cry out against it, simply because they 
hoped to get a £1 note into English circulation through the 
necessities of the Government. But, however defensible the 
principle of a strictly limited note circulation of that kind 
may be, it is clear that all the objections apply to the issue of 
£1 notes which apply to the issue of a token gold coin, and 
apply in a very much stronger form. If the gain of a coiner who 
puts 9s. worth of gold coin into circulation at the value of 10s. 
is great, the gain of a forger who puts a note intrinsically 
valueless into circulation at the value of £1 is vastly greater. 
So far as we can judge, Mr. Childers’s proposal is not only the 
most convenient, but much the most cautious of all those 
which have been made for the purpose of defraying the cost 
of renovating the gold coinage. 

Lastly comes the proposal to initiate the lowering of the 
rate of interest by permitting the holders of Consols to ex- 
change £100 of Three per Cents. for such quantity as 
the Treasury may determine, not exceeding £102, of a new 
security which is to pay 2? per cent., or not exceeding £108 
of the present Two-and-a-half per Cents.,—the Two-and-three- 
quarter per Cents. to be redeemable at par in 1905; the Two- 
and-a-half per Cent. Stock not being liable to be paid off at 
all. The difficulty to ordinary people is to see why the holder 
of Three per Cents. should accept what looks like so bad a 
bargain. At the same time, it is certain that Two-and-a-half 


-per Cents. have really steadily increased in value, chiefly owing, 


no doubt, to the dislike of trustees for a stock which may be 
at any time paid-off at par, and the preference for a stock of 
which the interest is paid quarterly, as the Two-and-a-half 
per Cent. Stock is, and the new Two-and-three-quarter per 
Cent. Stock will be. These advantages more than balance to 
many people the disadvantage of a slight loss of interest ; and 
it is likely enough that the Two-and-a-half per Cent. Stock will 
rise at once in value under the effect of Mr. Childers’s proposal. 
Whether the intermediate Stock by which he hopes to bridge 
the passage from Three per Cents. to Two-and-a-half per Cents. 
will be a success, we cannot but question. It is to be redeem- 
able in 1905, and will therefore not have the advantages of an 
absolutely unredeemable stock, and the advantage in interest 
is so slight that it will hardly tempt that portion of the public 
which has lately been investing largely in the Two-and-a-half 
per Cent. Stock. On the whole, we should have thought that the 
bridge was not needed, and that the transaction might have 
been made at one step. But here again we must admit that Mr. 
Childers is in possession of far better advice than any private 
critic can command, and that the chances are greatly in favour 
of his understanding the conditions of the case better than we 
can do. On the whole, Mr. Childers’s “ tame ” Budget proves 
decidedly more interesting than some former budgets, which 
were rather exciting,—like those, for instance, produced by 
Lord Sherbrooke. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME. 

. ie Quarterly Review, in an article much too full of 
malicious and misleading innuendo to carry influence 

with any except vehemently partisan readers, concludes with 
an attempt, that deserves hearty praise, to place before the 
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country an alternative policy to that of the present Govern- 
ment,—an alternative policy which, as it says, the Conserva- 
tives would carry out, and by which, if carried out, the country 
would gain immensely. Who may be answerable for this sketch 
of Conservative policy it is impossible to guess ; but, so 
far as we can judge, we should suppose that it represents, 
except on the question of the ripeness of the crisis for a disso- 
lution, the general ideas of Lord Salisbury. — We shall not 
indulge in any criticism on the foolish travestie of the policy 
of the Liberal Government which the Quarterly Reviewer 
gives ; for no one who knows anything of politics will be 
deceived by it, whether it pleases him to imagine that it is as 
near to truth as the foes of Conservatism deserve that it should 
be, or whether he is perfectly conscious that it as far 
from the truth as passionate and unscrupulous prejudice can 
make it. But when the Quarterly Reviewer addresses 
himself to the task of explaining what his party,—on their 
return to power,—will do, he is entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing; for if he can sketch a policy which the country desires, 
and show us that his friends are pretty sure to accept it, that 
is a legitimate ground for appealing to the people to change 
the Government. 

On the first and principal subject on which the Government 

are attacked, the Egyptian policy of England, the Quarterly 
Reviewer is explicit enough as far as he goes, but that is not 
very far. He holds that the Conservatives could do nothing 
but establish a Protectorate, and that their policy would be 
contained in the motto, “ Rescue and remain.” He does not 
tell us, however, how far that Protectorate is to extend,—to 
the Soudan, or only to Evypt proper. He does not tell us 
what is to be done with the Soudan if we are not to in- 
clude that in the Protectorate, nor how the power of England 
is to be asserted over the Soudan if we are to include it in 
the Protectorate. Te relies apparently on the mere name of an 
English Protectorate to solve all the difficulties of the situa- 
tion—to frighten back the Mahdi, to quiet the Arab tribes, and 
to extinguish the mutual jealousies of the Egyptians and the 
European residents in Egypt. So far as we are concerned, we 
have always thought that the policy of a Protectorate for 
Egypt, if firmly initiated, would involve fewer disadvantages 
and more advantages than any other that can be named. But 
it would require great firmness, and great administrative tact 
and ability. It would not act like a talisman at all, but would 
only put the capacity of the Administration which initiated it 
to the final test ; and it would require the utmost clearness and 
unity of purpose in any Cabinet which should establish it. What 
the Quarterly Reviewer, unfortunately, fails to give the smallest 
evidence of, is that there is any such clearness and unity in 
the Conservative Cabinet on the subject. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, in the very last Egyptian debate, declared his policy in 
words almost identical with those of the Government, and warmly 
asserted his wish to establish a native government which could 
be trusted to govern. Sir Richard Cross is understood to be 
in favour of the Quarterly Reviewer's plan, to which Lord 
Salisbury, too, has lately given in his adherence. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as is well known, would like to bring back Arabi, 
and leave Egypt to the mercy of a military adventurer. And 
what the minor Conservatives want, nobody knows. What we 
do know, however, is that it was the Conservative Government 
which first established a financial control in Egypt in the 
interests of the bondholders, and laid the foundation of all the 
difficulties with which we have since had to struggle, and that 
no part of the policy of that Government was more unhappy 
than that which resulted in the removal of Ismail—who, bad as 
he was, was a strong ruler—and in the pledge given to the pre- 
sent sluggish Prince, in the redemption of which the Egyptian 
expedition was undertaken. We are sure that, however 
little satisfied the country may be that we have yet arrived at 
the proper solution of the Egyptian difficulty, nothing would 
be further from its wish than to give carte blanche in Egypt to 
a party which originated our worst troubles there, and which is 
far more deeply divided in its policy than the Liberal 
Government. To ask Lord Salisbury to set Egypt to rights, 
would be. like asking Don Carlos to set Spain to rights. 

The next article in the Conservative programme is said to 
be repression in Ireland ; but as this is, naturally enough, not 
a very popular article of belief, the Reviewer passes it over in 
a short paragraph. Concession, he says severely, must have 
an end ; in which we perfectly agree. But any stern application 
of the caustic to the sore is more than his feelings as an 
electioneerer will bear, for he adds in a moment :—“ If public 
works can be developed in such a way as to improve the con- 


dition of the people, it should be done; there are Irishmen, | 








strange as it may seem to Mr. Gladstone, who would rather 
see their country helped in this way, than have it nominally 
enriched but actually impoverished by the wholesale plunder 
of landlords.” In other words, let Ireland be bribed in any 
fashion that bribes the landlords too. If that can be managed, 
Conservatives will approve, to any extent, of ‘concessions ” 
which, when they only carry political equality, Conservatives 
denounce. But the “concession ”’ of political rights is odious 
to them, though the concession of money grants is welcome. 

The third article of the Programme is the promise of a 
Reform Bill, but of a very odd kind of Reform Bill. “There 
would be no denial,” says the Reviewer, “ of the franchise to the 
labourers as a class; but assuredly there would be no measure 
introduced on the transatlantic gerrymandering principle 
designed to remodel the Constitution of England for the 
special benefit of one party.” ‘ How far they ” [the Conserva- 
tives] ‘*would be prepared to go in extending the franchise 
need not now be discussed ; but they would scarcely undertake 
to concede universal suffrage, for they must be webl aware that 
it would involve the consequences pointed out on a previous 
page,—the disfranchisement of the larger number of English 
and Welsh boroughs (as Mr. Disraeli calculated, 147 out of 
198), and a very close approach to equal electoral districts. 
Give universal suffrage to the counties, and we must be pre- 
pared, as Mr. Disraeli warned the House of Commons in 
1874, to have our time entirely occupied in efforts to reassert 
the balance of the Constitution and obtain some tolerable re- 
presentation of the people of England, which we shall other- 
wise have completely destroyed.” As no one has proposed 
universal suffrage for either towns or counties, it is obvious 
that what the Quarterly Reviewer means to say, but does not 
dare to say, is that the Conservatives certainly would not give 
household suffrage to the counties, but think it absolutely 
essential for the farmers and landowners to keep the substantial 
control of the rural districts. In other words, while they are 
always praising Mr. Disraeli for handing over the towns abso- 
lutely to the householders, they will not hear of the same 
thing being done in the counties. Personal property, they 
hold, apparently, is quite right in trusting itself to the power 
of numbers. But if landed property does the same, the 
country will be ruined. In a word, the Conservatives may 
introduce a Reform Bill which will give the franchise to a 
certain number of agricultural labourers, but not to any number 
of them sufficient to render it necessary, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
vague words, * to reassert the balance of the Constitution "— 
which means, we suppose, that the Conservatives will contrive 
a juggle for the counties as different as possible from Mr. 
Disraeli’s measure for the towns. 

The fourth article in the Conservative programme is the in- 
stitution of retaliatory tariffs and a reaction against Free-trade. 
On this subject, however, the Quarterly Reviewer is so nervous 
that after he has argued for many pages the duty and neces- 
sity of balancing hostile tariffs abroad by hostile tariffs in 
England, and of concerting with our colonies an elaborate set of 
commercial treaties which shall shut out the rest of the world 
from the benefits of our trade, and after he has mocked at 
the notion that the United States will ever sanction Free- 
trade, he is frightened out of his self-possession by his own 
audacity, and goes on:—‘* At present, however, the weavers 
and other operatives do not seek for anything calculated to 
alarm the most timid organisation : they only ask for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the actual condition of trade, the 
cause of its decline,and the remedy. And if the Conservatives 
come into power, they could scarcely refuse to concede this.” 
In other words, the Conservatives would coquet with Pro- 
tection, but would not venture to propose it, unless, after feeling 
the public pulse with a “ Royal Commission,” they could per- 
suade themselves that it was safe. 

Such is the programme,—a programme by which the 
Quarterly Reviewer says that “ all classes would benefit, and 
no class more than the working-men.” Let us recapitulate 
its four points. 1. Let the Government which truckled to the 
Egyptian bondholders, encouraged the French to go to Tunis, 
and seized Cyprus, have carte blanche in Egypt to carry out 
the vague policy of a “ Protectorate.” 2. Let them “ repress ”’ 
Ireland, and refuse to the Irish equal electoral rights with 
England, but make up for this by money bribes to Ireland. 
3. Let them grant a Reform Bill which would admit a 
few agricultural labourers into the county constituencies, 
but not so many as to interfere with the electoral power of 
the farmers and landlords in the county constituencies. 4. 
Let them grope their way to a policy of Protection by the 
help of a Royal Commission intended to break the idea to the 
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English people. Such is, as we understand it, the policy “ by 
which all classes would benefit, and no class more than the 
working-men.” For ourselves, we do not think it likely 
that “all classes” would be deceived by it, or any class so 
little as the working-men. But we are quite willing to go 
to the country on that issue as soon as it seems desirable 
in the public interest to dissolve. But here is precisely 
the hitch. The Quartérly Reviewer himself does not 
at all enjoy the prospect of holding out this delightful 
policy to the acceptance of the country. He tells the House of 
Lords frankly that the Radicals are not afraid of a Dissolution, 
and that, though “ the House of Lords must do its duty, even at 
the risk of assisting the ‘tactics’ of the Ministry,” there would be 
great risk of assisting the ‘tactics’ of the Ministry by forcing on 
a Dissolution now. “ We do not believe that it would be wise on 
the part of the Conservative Party to attempt to drive” the people 
to repudiate Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Rather let them come to a know- 
ledge of the truth in their own time. Any display of eager- 
ness for power would but defeat its own purpose.” “ Let the 
Conservatives mark well what is going on around them, and 
they will see that the persons who most desire a Dissolution at 
the present moment are the Radicals.” In short, after putting 
forth a faint-hearted programme—culminating in the magni- 
ficent suggestion of arming the next Conservative Government 
with the antenne of a Royal Commission on the most im- 
portant domestic question of the day—the Quarterly shrinks 
from submitting this programme at any early day to the people, 
and virtually ends with saying: And yet consider it again; it 
is probably too early at present for this brilliant policy of 
vague responsibility, of balanced checks and bribes, of preten- 
tious and empty gifts, of shy and tentative revolution. Perhaps 
it is even much too early. Give the English people plenty of 
time to accustom themselves to the glorious prospect of a 
hesitating, shrinking, and feeble Ministry, consumed by the 
desire to hazard an economical and financial somersault which 
it will never really dare to make. 





GORDON AND GARIBALDI. 

“T is quite time to speak out about General Gordon. We 
yield to no one in appreciation of the heroic side of that 
officer’s character,—his daring, self-sacrifice, and immoveable 
reliance upon the will of God. It is something to have among 
us a General who, while able to devise an original plan and 
possessed of magnetic influence over men, is quite capable of 
saying with John Brown, “It is evident that the best use the 
Lord can now put me to is tohang me.” But we are not sure 
that the Government, though it obeyed a national desire in 
accepting General Gordon’s offer of service, did not, knowing 
his character, commit an imprudence in so closely identifying 
itself with him. Nothing is so difficult as for a regular 
Government, and especially a Government compelled to regard 
opinion, to utilise a true Free-lance, a man of genuine power, 
who will go his own way, particularly if he possesses the 
attachment of the people, and is guided, not by ordinary reason 
or by external orders, but by what he himself conceives to be 
a higher law. But for Garibaldi’s unconquerable and inex- 
plicable feeling for the House of Savoy—a feeling that resisted 
every other moving impulse—he would have been the most 
dangerous of subjects, and might even by his action in the 
Franco-German War, when he led an army against the 
Prussians on his own account, and without legal authority of 
any description, have wrecked the great work accomplished in 
unifying Italy. There is much of Garibaldi in General 
Gordon, much of his genius, much of his magnetic influence, 
much also of his liability to mistake his own impulse for 
inspiration. General Gordon, no doubt. believes that his im- 
pulse comes from above, while Garibaldi assigned his to no 
origin except his interest in humanity; but in both men 
the impulse is dominant, and is regarded as a law with which 
no conventional obligation ought to interfere. Garibaldi 
thought “the Cause” bound up in the success of France, and 
therefore, whatever the King might do, he fought for France. 
General Gordon thinks something as great bound up in the 
defeat of the Mahdi, and therefore when the British Government 
thinks otherwise he issues his wild appeal to the millionaires 
of England and America to raise £200,000, in order to 
levy a force of 5,000 Turkish Nizams with which to crush the 
Mahdi. Lord Granville admitted reluctantly the authenticity 
of that appeal, and anything wilder was never heard of. 
General Gordon is at Khartoum either as the Agent of the 
British Government, or as the Egyptian Governor-General of 
the Soudan, or as General Gordon, independent soldier of 





God and philanthropist. If he is Agent, he should ask 
permission before adopting a course certain to be digs. 
approved. If he is Egyptian Governor-General, he should 
not, in so grave a matter, be independent of his Govern. 
ment. And if he is a soldier responsible to God alone 

then his demand for a Turkish force is a request that the 
Turkish chain which he has spent his life in breaking should 
be re-riveted. Where is the superiority of the Turk over the 
Arab? or why should a Christian soldier slay the Arab Mahdi’s 
men in order to make Turkish regulars masters of an Arab 
province? The only Turkish soldiers procurable in such a 
way would be irregular Bashi-Bazouks, indefinitely worse than 
the tribesmen behind the Mahdi himself. We say nothing 
whatever of the assumption of independence involved in the 
act. Asa general rule, a British officer on full-pay who at- 
tempts a military enterprise of which the British Government 
even implicitly disapproves should be dismissed at once, 
But we are quite willing to admit that General Gordon, like 
General Garibaldi, is beyond the accustomed rules. He had, 
or supposed he had, nearly unlimited freedom of action; he 
held, in some sort, a separate commission from both Govern- 
ment and nation ; and there is, to be honest, a tacit contract 
between him and any employer that he is to go his own way, 
If he had declared himself Saltan of the Soudan, without 
embarrassing the Government by a request for permission, we 
should never have objected, but have watched the new experi- 
ment with a keen feeling that its success would solve many 
problems for the Eastern world. But because we refrain from 
blaming General Gordon as a man too separate to be judged, 
we are not bound to approve an act which in itself 
seems to us the height of unwisdom, sure to be sterile, 
and entirely opposed to the interest of the British people— 
which is, that the Soudan should be restored to its own people, 
not to Turks, whether ‘* Nizams” or ‘ Bashi-Bazouks,” and 
that British action should be limited to Egypt, whether we 
take the southernmost point of “Egypt” to be Siout or 
Assouan. General Gordon was despatched to Khartoum in 
order that he might, either by his influence with leading men, 
or his policy, or his ability to raise a native force, enable the 
scattered Keyptian garrisons to retreat in safety. The idea 
was purely humanitarian, even superfluously humanitarian ; 
for these garrisons number thousands of soldiers, they are 
armed with excellent rifles, they have amply sufficient ammuni- 
tion, and if they had the faintest sense of duty they would cither 
defeat the Arabs or cut a way back to Egypt for themselves. 
The British Government, however, decided out of pity that 
their cowardice should be treated as a fact, and not as a fault, 
and that if rescue were possible through General Gordon they 
should be rescued. General Gordon’s influence, however, 
proved insuflicient, the Mahdi’s being too strong even over the 
tribes round Khartoum; his policy has broken down, the 
Mahdi having rejected the great secular position offered him 
in Kordofan, and he has not raised a native force with which 
he can act. The details on this last point are not clear, for 
some troops are resisting the Arab besiegers, and some troops 
not Egyptian were spoken of when the General mooted the 
project of steaming tothe Equator; but if he had sufficient trust- 
worthy men he would need no Nizams. We cannot see that 
General Gordon has succeeded on any one point, and we can see 
that he intends to act upon his own judgment, and not that of 
the British or Egyptian Government. We have no objection to 
raise to his resolve ; but he cannot be supported both in de- 
manding aid from Britain and in going his own way. If he 
is a British officer, let him wait for orders ; if he is an informal 
Sultan, let him rely only on such assistance as the British 
Government can extend to a friend, 

In writing thus, we are in no way arguing that General 
Gordon should be “ deserted,” or “ abandoned,” or “ regarded” 
in any way “ with stoicism,” but only asking the people to 
look the facts fairly in the face. It is, as we think, quite clear 
that the Government cannot be fairly asked to send out an 
expedition to Khartoum in order to enable General Gordon 
to carry out * his policy.” That policy has failed, and General 
Gordon has assumed an attitude which must indispose the 
Government to confide large means to his discretion. Nor can 
it be asked to send one only to rescue the Egyptian garrison. 
That garrison can rescue itself if it pleases, and if it does not 
please, must submit, as the Governor of Berber announces his 
intention of doing, and as the garrison of Tokar did. It could 
obtain terms easily enough, and suffers no discredit in asking 
for them which it does not suffer from its own refusal to fight 
decently. At this very moment its strength exceeds that of 
the investing tribes by two to one, and if the soldiers had only 
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the nerve to meet their enemies outside the walls, with the 
fire of the steamers to help them, they could raise the 
siege in twelve hours and open their way to Berber. The 
expedition, if it goes, goes to rescue General Gordon, and to 
do that only. That is an adequate object, and one to be 
vigorously pursued ; but then it is a limited object, and one to 
be sought with reasonable care. It is fair, if the Government 
decide on that course, as from Mr, Gladstone’s speech on Thurs- 
day we understand them to have done, that they should ask the 
General to hold out as long as he can, should choose the time 
which would best prevent a sacrifice of soldiers from disease, 
and should consider carefully whether General Gordon cannot 
relieve himself from his position by other means. He 
thinks he can, alleging that in failure of all other plans 
he will steam to the Equator, march from the Nile to 
the Congo, and descend that river to the other side of 
Africa. That is a daring, it may be even a bizarre, project, 
but it is not so wild or so dangerous that the British Govern- 
ment should waste an expedition and incur the necessary loss 
of life merely to prevent it. If General Gordon, with his ex- 
ceptional experience, seriously thinks it possible, let him try it, 
with every help the British Government can send, short of an 
army despatched for that special purpose. The garrisons will 
be in no worse position than they were when he was despatched, 
and the Mahdi no nearer the consolidation of his rule in 
the Soudan. If, on the other hand, General Gordon deems 
it wisest to remain, then let him be withdrawn, and the 
garrison with him, under protection of an expedition intended 
for that single end. The expedition will serve mo adequate 
political object, and will involve a considerable effort ; but it is, 
as far as we see, impossible, if General Gordon cannot win and 
will not retire, to avoid sending one. He cannot be allowed to 
fall, and if he were taken prisoner, that would involve an ex- 
pedition perhaps further than Khartoum for his release. 

We are quite aware this counsel will be considered “ hard ;” 
but a certain hardness is essential to the wise management of 
foreign affairs, and the British people ought to recollect that 
the despatch of General Gordon was intended to be the substi- 
tute for a military effort, not the precursor of one. It was 
culculated, erroneously, that he could relieve the Egyptian 
Government and the world from the situation created 
by the unexpected powerlessness of the Egyptian garrisons 
either to defend themselves, or to fight their enemies, or to 
run away from them successfully. The calculation has failed, 
and except that General Gordon is in Khartoum, and that the 
Mahdi has been seriously checked by Osman Digna’s defeat, 
everything is as it was before. We quite admit that the new 
factor is of importance, and that the Government, as Lord 
Granville said,.is responsible for General Gordon personally ; 
but let us all understand clearly that it is him, and not the 
Egyptian Army, that we have forcibly to save. 





THE CONFERENCE ON EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


E regret that the Government should have found it 
necessary to call a Conference upon Egyptian Finance. 

They are not ready to submit any large or final plan of settle- 
ment, and it is a pity to summon the supreme International 
Tribunal for any but the most adequate end. From the point 
of view of the Cabinet, however, the summons is both intelli- 
gible and defensible. They insist that the situation in Egypt 
is only temporary, and that a temporary Egyptian financial 
difficulty must be met by a temporary and strictly Egyptian 
expedient, and their logic is undeniable. About the existence 
of the difficulty nobody raises any question. Under the Law 
of Liquidation, which is, properly speaking, a Treaty between 
Egypt and all the Powers of Europe except Russia, one-half 
the revenues of the country are mortgaged for the payment of 
interest on the Debt, to supply deficiencies in the proceeds of 
the Domains, and to keep up a rather heavy Sinking Fund. 
is provision has been found sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, the total assignments on Debt account presenting 
every year considerable surpluses. On the other hand, the 
remaining half of the revenues devoted to Administration have 
proved insufficient for their purpose. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has had to spend money in the Soudan, to reorganise the 
Native Army, to pay for a protecting force from England, and 
to accede to demands for compensation for the losses caused 
by the rioters of Alexandria. These last claims are, it is 
believed, monstrous, the foreign Commissioners having 
favoured their countrymen as against the friendless Treasury 
of Cairo; but they are legal, and in the face of the greediness of 
Europe, it was impossible to resist them, except by force. Under 





another Treaty, moreover, which grants to the International 
Tribunals in Egypt.remedy by distraint even against Government 
property—a Treaty without a precedent in diplomacy, and a mere 
disguise for the exercise of superior force—the Indemnities 
must be paid without delay, or the public buildings and public 
stores may be seized and sold by auction. The total liability 
for Indemnities, Soudan expenditures, and military outlays, in- 
cluding a million temporarily lent by Messrs. Rothschild, with 
the written “approval” of the British Government, amounts 
to £8,000,000, which must be raised at once, or distraint will 
follow. There are no means of raising that sum. A loan on 
the security of the Revenue is forbidden by the Liquidation 
Law, and there is nothing except the Revenue to mortgage, 
The State Domain, the Private Domain, the Tobacco Monopoly, 
the Railway Receipts, are all mortgaged up to the hilt, and 
without new security even a small advance could not be 
obtained. Under such circumstances, an Asiatic government 
usually goes to the Jews or the Greeks; grants anticipatory 
orders on Revenue for extravagant amounts; promises 40 
per cent. interest, or makes its creditors farmers-general,— 
that is, gives them a licence to plunder the peasantry without 
official animadversion. The Egyptian Treasury, however, 
can do none of these things, and if it could, the Jew finan- 
ciers would not accept its offers. Their single object, for which 
they are working the Continental Press through its Jew 
managers with wonderful energy and unanimity, is to compel 
England to guarantee the Debt ; and the more embarrassed the 
Cairene Treasury becomes, the nearer they feel to that 
£20,000,000 of extra premium for which, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, they are hungering with such wolfish avidity. 

If the British Government were about either to annex or 
protect Egypt, it would be easy, of course, to find the eight 
millions required, and perhaps to baffle the usurers too, who, 
strong as they are, cannot measure purses with Mr. Childers, 
or attempt to run down British security; but the theory is 
that Egypt is to be evacuated, and there is therefore nothing 
for it but to modify the Law of Liquidation. If the Bond- 
holders give up the Sinking Fund, the revenues assigned to 
the Debt can pay about £400,000 a year more in interest, and 
the £8,000,000 can be found on the security of that payment. 
This step, however, can only be taken with the assent of the sig- 
natory Powers, and therefore the Conference is to be called either 
in London or in Constantinople. Its business will, it is stated, 
be strictly limited to finance, and as the British Government is 
in possession, and is making proposals in themselves reason- 
able, there can be little doubt that, after the usual amount of 
discussion, prompted by the French determination to have 
either power or pelf, those proposals will be accepted, and the 
Egyptian Treasury, relieved from its immediate burden, will 
stumble along again quietly for a time. 

Believing as we do that Providence has seated us, in our 
own despite and to our own discontent, on the Nile, and that 
we shall stop there, even if both the front Benches unite 
to urge evacuation, we dislike this plan of dealing with the 
Egyptian financial difficulty. There is no finality about it, no 
certainty that next year or next week the difficulty may not 
recur in an aggravated form. The Mahdi may reach Assouan, or 
a mob in Alexandria may pillage half a dozen banks, or there 
may be a strike against taxes such as has occurred in many 
Asiatic provinces, and then more money must be raised ; and 
as the Liquidation Law will still be in the way, the Confer- 
ence must be called again, and the difficulties of the hour will 
all recur, with the aggravation that there will be no Sinking 
Fund to throw out to the wolves. This, however, is not an 
objection to the special action now being considered, but to 
the whole scheme of policy upon which the British Govern- 
ment is proceeding. That scheme being accepted, the 
Conference, in any time of financial trouble, follows almost 
as a matter of course, and to pick out the Conference for 
animadversion is almost foolish. To act as the Government is 
acting, and then guarantee one petty debt, or lend one petty loan, 
or remit one petty charge, would be merely to swerve from a 
great policy without provocation or intelligible purpose. We do 
not believe in the Government policy, holding it to be based 
on a radical misconception of Asiatic nature as it has been 
formed by Asiatic conditions and creeds; but it is a large 
policy, and it is followed out with a steady consistency which, 
if we could hope for success, we should heartily admire. 
Calling the Conference is an incident in that policy, and we 
quarrel with it no more than we quarrel with Protectionists 
for any particular tax. If they are right in their theory, one 
tax justified by it is as defensible as another; and to fasten 
on one, yet leave Protection unassailed, would be childish 
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niggling. When Mr. Gladstone sees that the British must govern 


Egypt permanently, Egyptian finance will be prosperous, and. 


intermediately the small expedients now discussed secure a little 
time. Our only regret is that they cannot be adopted without 
calling upon so very grand and cumbrous an international 


referee. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MEAT TRADE. 


hae position of the Government in regard to the importa- 

tion of cattle from abroad is one of almost unprecedented 
difficulty. It has for years been considered that a deliberate 
vote of the House of Commons upon a question of trade must 
be treated as final, and it is most inconvenient as well as of 
bad precedent even to appear either to disregard or defy one ; 
yet if such a vote is, in the judgment of the Ministry, dis- 
tinctly injurious to the country or dangerous to public 
order, what are they to do? The House of Commons 
on Tuesday arrived at just such a vote. The Ministry, 
fully admitting that it is the duty of the Government 
to prevent the introduction of infectious cattle disease 
into the kingdom, introduced into the Lords a Bill authoris- 
ing the Privy Council to prohibit importation from any 
country in which they were satisfied that foot-and-mouth 
disease existed. The Bill was a very strong one; for the 
Privy Council is responsible only to Parliament, and under 
its provisions the Lord President, on reason shown, could 
have prohibited the import of cattle from any cattle-breeding 
country in the world—could, in fact, have suspended the live 
meat trade altogether. He had only to affirm that in the judg- 
ment of the Department the country ostracised was a seat 
of infectious disease. The Lords, however, were not satisfied. 
A few of them probably distrusted the Lord President, 
as a man who, as Mr. Heneage in the Commons tried 
to prove, at heart disbelieved in the possibility of stamp- 
ing out the disease. A few more certainly regarded the 
chance of protecting the British breeder from competition with 
great satisfaction; while a great many were eager to prove to 
rural electors, who are excited on the subject, that ‘ Codlin 
is the friend, not Short.” The Peers, therefore, before passing 
the Bill, inserted the following amendment :—‘ The Privy 
Council shall prohibit the landing of animals from any foreign 
country or countries, or any part thereof, whenever they are not 
satisfied with respect to any foreign country that the laws 
thereof relating to the importation and exportation of animals, 
and to the introduction or spreading of disease, and the general 
sanitary condition of animals therein, are such as to afford 
reasonable security against the importation therefrom of 
animals afflicted with foot-and-mouth disease.” The effect of 
this clause would be, of course, to compel the President in 
Council to enquire in every exporting country whether the 
disease existed in any part of it, even a non-exporting 
part, and, if not satisfied beyond doubt, to prohibit 
importation from that country. It would, for instance, 
be nearly impossible to allow importation from the United 
States, as the disease is sure to exist on some portion or other 
of that vast area, and would at once be reported by the friends 
of the British farmer. In fact, a Tory Lord President, if at all 
willing to believe stories of disease, would be able to stop the 
import of cattle altogether, and plead not only that he was 
within his right, but that he had only fulfilled a legal 
obligation. 

The Government thought this was going too far. Not only 
are they on principle opposed to Protection, but they are 
bound as wise administrators to see that the cost of food is 
not artificially raised upon the poor, lest discontent in the 
towns should assume serious proportions. A quarter of the 
total meat supply comes from abroad; and London in parti- 
cular is exceptionally dependent upon the foreign trade; while 
it is believed that meat is one of the articles in which demand 
so constantly exceeds supply that a comparatively slight 
scarcity causes a great increase in price. That is not yet 
quite proved; but owing to the special desire in London for 
‘“‘ best meat,” which further limits the Metropolitan supply, it 
is highly probable: so probable, that prime joints might, at all 
events, rise more than a quarter, or even sixpence a pound. If 
the price did not rise, of course prohibition would do little harm 
beyond exciting discontent abroad ; but if it did, we should be 
face to face with a question only less important than a severe 
rise in the price of corn, and certain to produce in the great 
cities dangerous discontents. The Government, therefore, felt 
it imperative to retain a discretion ; and Mr. Dodson proposed 
on Tuesday, while the Bill was in Committee, that the Privy 





Council should only be compelled to act when satisfied that 
the sanitary laws of a foreign country were insufficient to prevent 
the spread of the disease. In a speech not of special abilit 
but sufficiently clear, he recapitulated the evils which might 
arise, and was supported not only by the Liberal Borough 
Members and by Mr. W. E. Forster, who has a special and 
minute knowledge of the whole subject, but by the Tory 
Members or candidates for large towns who, to the number of 
twelve, voted with the Government. The extent of the 
popular feeling may be estimated when even Lord Randolph 
Churchill courted Birmingham by voting with Mr. Dodson 
and Baron de Worms found himself, to his consternation, 
uttering a Liberal speech. , 

It was all, however, of no use. The agriculturists are so 
convinced—in the teeth, as we think, of evidence, but still 
convinced—that the disease is not endemic, so irritated with 
the internal restrictions upon transit, which are necessarily 
most severe, and are, besides, of their own imposing, and so 
alarmed by the additions to county rates caused by the pay- 
ments under the Act, that they will hear no reason, and the 
Liberal County Members either deserted the Government or 
stayed away from the division. It is said, moreover, 
that no whip was issued; and certainly the House, with 
its 346 Members present, was far from completely filled, 
Still, that fact is constantly disregarded, and on the 
division the Government was defeated by 185 votes to 161, 
—a hostile majority of 24. That is not a considerable one, 
as majorities now run, and it includes the Parnellites, who 
are both anxious to defeat the Government and to please 
their farming constituents; but still it is sufficient to show 
that the Ministry cannot upon this subject rely upon their 
regular supporters. They are, therefore, in this troublesome 
position—that if they withdraw the Bill they seem to disregard 
a vote of the House of Commons on a matter of trade; while 
if they accept the amendment, they deprive themselves of a 
discretion which they hold essential to the welfare of the 
people. They must either sacrifice a good Bill, or tie them- 
selves hand and foot,—that is, submit to be told in an explicit 
Act that Parliament will not trust them with a discretion to 
do what is best for the country. 

We do not see what they can do except withdraw the Bill. 
They may possibly persuade the House of Commons to accept 
some compromise ; but they will fail to persuade the Lords, 
unless they surrender what they cannot with dignity surrender, 
—their right to exercise a discretion. That, and not any special 
proviso in the Bill, is the crux of the matter. The Ministry, 
of course, are without fanaticism as to the import of cattle. 
They have no sentiment for Canadian cattle. They are 
quite willing that the people should eat British beef exclu- 
sively, if only they could get the same quantity and at the 
same price. A trade in dead meat only, if it would supply 
all wants, would be far more convenient to them all than a 
trade in live meat; while to the Lord President it would 
be a relief from everlasting worry. They do not want 
to quarrel with the farmers, and if the matter were less serious, 
would go far out of their way to conciliate even unreasonable 
prejudices on the part of a class who have been recently so 
distressed. But to be refused a right to exercise discretion on 
a matter which the masses of the great cities may regard as 
vital, and which, indeed, may possibly be found to be vital— 
there are very grave men who think that prime joints might 
temporarily be forced up to two shillings a pound—is more 
than any self-respecting Government ought to bear. If 
they do bear it, it should be only for a year, in order 
that all calculations might be brought to the test of experi- 
ment; but they ought not to bear it. If they cannot be 
trusted to issue an Order in Council on such a point as that, 
they have not the confidence of Parliament necessary to 
administration. Suppose meat does rise sharply in price, and 
rioting appears in the great cities, as it used to do when corn 
was taxed, and Sir James Graham—though the hardest of 
governing men—declared that his position as Home Secretary 
was intolerable, what is Government todo? “Rely,” it will 
be said, “on Parliament ;” but, unfortunately, Parliament in- 
cludes the House of Lords, who will not suspend an Act 
merely because it places Government in difficulties, ‘ Disre- 
gard the Act.” Mr. Dodson intimated that there would be danger 
of that course under the pressure that will arise, and there could 
be no worse result of precipitate legislation. Acts of Parliament 
are to be obeyed, not evaded, or there will be no finality anywhere, 
and the administration of the kingdom will be regulated by 
Cabinet resolves, instead of law. The Government would be 
compelled to make a suspending Bill a Cabinet measure, and 
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would then have to endure all the obstruction that would be 
thrown in their way by Irish Members, who would only rejoice 
in fostering English disorder. The position would be unen- 
durable, and sooner than risk it Government should withdraw 
its Bill. 


THE WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


HE privileges of members of the Convocation of the 
T University of Oxford are not allowed to rust unused. 
The defeated party in Congregation seems bent on appealing 
from the resident to the non-resident University, whatever may 
be the subject at issue. The appeal from Uongregation to Convo- 
cation bears a suspicious resemblance to an appeal from Philip 
sober to Philip drunk; from Philip, who is in the middle of 
things, has heard, and has presumably weighed all the argu- 
ments before giving his decision, to Philip, who knows little or 
nothing of the actual circumstances of the case, who has not 
heard the question debated, and probably has not given the 
matter a thought before the moment in which he receives the 
post-card soliciting his suffrage. However, the resident- 
teaching, active University represented in Congregation, lies at 
the mercy of the non-resident, semi-detached members of the 
University who form the bulk of Convocation, and it is not in 
human nature for those who have the power of appeal not to 
use it. 

There is, however, good hope that in the vote to be taken 
next Tuesday, the majority of the non-residents will coincide 
in opinion with the majority of residents. The question at 
issue is extremely simple,—whether women shall be admitted to 
Honour examinations in certain subjects conducted by the same 
persons, and the results of which shall be published in the same 
manner as the Honour examinations which male members 
of the University undergo. The question is not, as appears 
to be supposed in some quarters, whether “ girl-graduates,” 
with or without golden hair, shall become an established 
fact. No one has proposed to admit women as members of the 
University, or to confer upon them University degrees. We 
shall be equally far from the creation of prude Proctors and 
dowager Deans, if the present statute is passed or not. At 
present, women are admitted to an examination “ held once 
in every year, by which the attainments of ” those ‘ above the 
age of eighteen years may be tested.” Comparatively large 
numbers of them have availed themselves of the privilege thus 
opened to them. But it is found that their labour at present 
is but lost labour. No one cares for the certificate which is 
given them. Its worth is estimated, to use the venerable 
language of the Latin Grammar, at “a lock of wool.” This 
would be merely a sentimental grievance, if the only desire of 
those who undergo examination were to satiate their thirst for 
knowledge and the display of their knowledge. But it is not so. 
Many of those who take the trouble to study and be examined do 
80 with a view of becoming governesses, whether as private tutors 
or as mistresses in High Schools. They want to bring their wares 
to market, and they find they cannot do so, because their 
attainments are not regarded as Hall-marked under the pre- 
sent system. There is no standard by which the worth of 
the certificate can be judged; nothing to test its market 
price. Cambridge has long ago remedied this grievance; 
and women can now be examined and placed in class 
lists as if they were, though not indeed with, men. It 
is now proposed to follow this example at Oxford. The 
examiners in the Honour Schools of Mathematics, Modern 
History, and Natural Science are to examine those women who 
may choose to appear, and to place them in class lists alpha- 
betically in the same way, and the classes are to mark the 
same degree of knowledge as are the ordinary class lists of 
Undergraduates. There is nothing in this proposal, at first 
sight, to excite alarm. The change consists in simply giving 
a market value to the results of an examination which at pre- 
sent has no market value. It does not admit women to an 
equality with men in the University, it does not admit them 
to rivalry with men, it does not even admit them to the 
University at all. Whether the change is made or not, women 
will still be admitted to examinations as persons “ qui” (or 
que) “ non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” 

But the affrighted Liberal of the University-—for curiously 
enough, on this occasion it is the Liberal who has taken fright, 
rather than the Conservative—sees in the proposed statute a 
whole cataclysm of evils, and “ prognosticates a year of sects 
and schisms ” in which men are ranged on one side and women 
on the other. One Canon thinks that the innovation is un- 
christian ; because woman is essentially man’s helpmate, not his 








rival. Another member of Congregation quoted startling 
statistics of spinal curvature in schools. A Liberal head of a 
college stood appalled at the domestic influence which would 
be brought to bear on academical questions by women. 
Nothing would be sacred from them. If they wanted Greek 
abolished, Greek would go. 

Happily, the guns on the other side were equally big. If 
Canon No. 1 thought class-lists unchristian, Canon No. 2 pro- 
claimed that Christianity had not defined the position of 
woman, or excluded her from class-lists and told her to stay 
out. If one Professor wanted all women to be “ modest Mig- 
nons,” another disagreed with the view that “ women should 
know, as long as their knowledge was a smattering and worth 
nothing.” If one Warden feared a domestic revolution, another 
was prepared to open all the examinations for degrees to 
women, and “throw open to them the accumulated treasures 
of the University.” 

It was, indeed, argued with some force that the proposed 
statute extends the right of being examined to all women, and 
not merely to those resident in Oxford, and to any age, whereas 
both residence and a limit of age are imposed in the case of 
men. Technically speaking, this argument is not correct. 
Residence is required of men for degrees, not for examination, 
and no actual limit of age is imposed in the case of men. Still, 
practically speaking, there is a limit both of time and space in 
the case of men. But as a matter of fact, it is found that the 
large majority of women who are examined are resident in 
Oxford, either in the halls or in the town, and the limit of age 
follows the residence. The minority, which comes up merely 
to be examined, is infinitesimal, and would probably diminish. 
But in any case, this is an argument on which to found an 
amendment, not ‘to oppose the change on principle, and no 
amendments have been proposed. 

In point of fact, the real arguments which seem to have 
affected the usual Liberal vote were twofold,—first, that at 
the time of the voting on the statute in Congregation, the 
women had appeared in such force that many members could 
not find a seat, from which portentous fact it was argued that 
they would soon monopolise the offices of the University ; and 
second, that it was undignified in Oxford to open its examina- 
tions to women because Cambridge had done so,—or as it was 
put appropriately enough by the Head of a College which 
certainly cannot be accused of touting for subjects of instruc- 
tion, “to tout for custom against Cambridge, like two rival 
omnibuses.” The members of Convocation will not, happily, 
have to fight for places with the women of Oxford, so the 
argumentum ad hominem drawn from the vis feminarum will 
not have much force. And it is to be hoped that no notions of 
dignity will disturb the consideration of the question. Mr. 
Ruskin once doubted whether a University was originally a 
place where “all may learn something,’ or where “some 
learn everything.” It is clear that now-a-days no one can 
learn everything ; and if that is the object of Universities, they 
may as well put up their shutters. We must, therefore, fall 
back on the former definition, and make these Universities 
into places where all may learn something; in fact, convert 
the Universities into omnibuses of learning. It is difficult to 
see what loss of dignity there is in the Universities entering 
into a generous rivalry in seeking subjects for instruction, and 
ministering to the thirst for knowledge. 

The really undignified attitude is the attitude of those who 
wish to shut the doors of employment in the face of women, 
for no reason whatever, except some intangible prejudice 
against their education. The action of the University Liberals 
who lead the Opposition in this matter is very little better 
than that of the carpet-makers who strike because women are 
employed in the factories, or of the doctors who try to keep 
women out of the medical profession, through fear of competi- 
tion. It is because they really dread seeing the position of 
women in regard to education heightened, and their position 
socially made more independent, that the opposition is raised. 
But, as we have shown, these fears are quite unfounded, and these 
prejudices are wholly out of place in the present case. The ques- 
tion whether it is desirable or not that women should receive a 
University education is not at issue. That has long been settled. 
They are now at Oxford receiving a University education. The 
question whether it is desirable that women should earn their 
own livelihood is not at issue. Many of them are obliged to 


earn their own livelihood. The only question is, whether their 
would-be employers shall have sure means of knowing that 
they are fit to earn it in the employment of teaching. Dis- 
cussions as to whether they are fit to bear the strain of study 
and examination are equally beside the mark. They do already 
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undergo the strain of both, The simple question is,—Shall 
they have something to ‘show for their labour, or shall they 
not? University honours are universally recognised as a test 
of merit and a passport to employment in the case of men. Is 
there any sound reason for refusing the same opportunity of 
recognition to women ? 





THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF FATAL FIRES. 


-NOMMON as fires are, and common as even fatal fires are, 
there is something specially horrible about the fire on 
Wednesday morning in the Old Bailey. Opposite the door of 
the Central Criminal Court there stood till then a public-house, 
hemmed in on each side by higher buildings. The back of 
the house looked upon a small paved space called Prujean 
Square, from which there was an entrance into a lean-to 
kitchen. Here the fire began, and by the time that the land- 
lord, who was undressing, discovered what was going on, it 
had already gained considerable head. He rushed out of the 
house, shouting to three women who slept in the room above 
to follow him at once. Had they done so they would have 
been saved; for though the landlord found the whole ground 
floor of the house in flames, he was able to get through un- 
hurt. It is supposed that the women stopped to hurry on some 
clothes ; but, short as the delay was, it was fatal. When they 
were ready to come away, they found that escape by the stair- 
case had become impossible. The lower part of it had caught 
fire, and the lean-to kitchen was in flames, They were thus 
imprisoned on the second floor, at the windows of which they 
appeared screaming for help. It was impossible to get a 
fire-escape into Prujean Square; the fire spread to the 
upper part of the house so quickly that the women 
could not make their way to the windows looking into 
the Old Bailey; the height of the houses on each side 
made it useless to get on to the roof; and to jump 
from the back windows would have been useless, as below 
them was the blazing kitchen. There was nothing, conse- 
quently, to be done but to remain at the windows until they 
could hold on no longer to the burning wood, and then to fall 
back into the flames. A more terrible death can scarcely be 
conceived. There was none of the excitement which comes 
from hope, for rescue was impossible from the first. They 
had their solitary opportunity at the moment when the land- 
lord called to them, but when that had gone their last chance 
had gone with it. 

Is there nothing to be done to make the recurrence of ‘such 
accidents as this a matter, at all events, of rarer occurrence ? 
It is clear that no improvements in the way either of fire- 
engines or fire-escapes will be of any avail. In this case 
the fire only lasted an hour; but it might have lasted 
only half that time and yet Have been equally fatal 
to the three women. When a house is old, or when 
the materials stored in it are of a highly inflammable 
character, its destruction is often an affair of minutes; and 
any one shut up in it would be past rescue before water could 
be thrown upon the flames, however near it might be stored, 
or however effective the machinery for applying it. No one 
who has not seen it can fully imagine what the upward rush 
of flame and of hot asphyxiating smoke in such a building 
really is. In the streets of old towns fire-escapes are sometimes 
useless. As in the Old Bailey, the approach from the back is too 
much blocked up to allow of their being brought to the windows 
on that side; and it may be impossible for the inmates to 
cross the house so as to escape by the front. The only 
thing that can be done, therefore, is to give the inmates 
notice which it shall be less possible to disregard of 
what is going on in the house. In this case, it was earlier 
notice that the women wanted. The landlord, after he had 
called to them, had time to go down from the floor on which 
they were sleeping to the ground floor, and to go up again to 
the first floor in order to find the key of a door. If they had 
left their rooms at the first sound of danger, they would have 
been as safe as he; but from their waiting to dress it may be 
assumed that they did not realise how imminent the risk was. 
They had not seen the flames, though the landlord had; and they 
did not realise that escape was in the most literal sense a 
matter of moments. What seems to be wanted in cases of fire 
is a signal which shall at once create adequate terror,—a signal 
which shall leave no doubt in the mind of any one that hears it 
that delay means death. We gather from the Scotsman that the 
Americans have really invented something of the kind. They 
make “electric detectors” which will ring a bell at any 
desired degree of heat. The machine is only a cubic inch 





in size, and consists of a spiral spring made of brass and steel 
or brass and platinum. The metals expand at different rates 
under heat, and when the fixed point is reached the signal ig 
given automatically. In New York they have been arranged 
to communicate with the fire stations; so that in the houses to 
which they are fitted the news of the fire may be carried to 
the nearest fire station before the inmates of the house know 
anything about it. In one large warehouse a watchman who 
had seen no signs. of fire at first refused entrance to 
the men in charge of a fire-engine. They insisted, how. 
ever, on examining the warehouse, and on the fourth storey 
they came upon a smouldering fire which might easily 
have got beyond control long before there were any visible 
signs of it in the streets below. It is found that where pro- 
perty is fitted with these detectors the losses which the In- 
surance Offices sustain by fire are little more than one-fifth of 
what they have to bear when the property insured is not fitted 
with them. It is not, however, from the point of view of the 
Insurance Offices that we wish to draw attention to this 
plan. There can be little doubt that if the public-house 
in the Old Bailey had been provided with a detector, three 
lives would have been saved. When the landlord’s atten- 
tion was first called to the fire, the flames were already 
bursting out from the kitchen and making their way towards 
the stairs. Had there been an electric detector in the kitchen 
the first sign of flame would have caused it to give the signal, 
This would have contributed to the safety of the inmates, in 
one or other of three ways. First of all, by giving warning 
of the fire earlier, it would have brought the fire-engines to the 
house proportionately sooner. As it was, it was seen by some 
compositors going home from a neighbouring printing-office 
some time before the landlord had discovered it, and they and 
the policeman on duty vainly endeavoured to rouse the 
people sleeping in the house. Before the flames could have 
become visible to chance passers-by, they must already 
have made considerable progress; an electric detector would 
have made them as good as visible when they were still in 
their infancy. Even if the fire-engines had not come soon 
enough to get the fire under, the women would have had a much 
longer time in which to make their escape. The bell would 
have rung long before the landlord shouted to them ; and by the 
time that, as it happened, he went downstairs they would 
have been dressed and ready to go downstairs with him. Nor 
is it only time that would have been gained. The fire-bell 
would have claimed the women’s attention in a very different 
way from the landlord’s voice. Very possibly he called to 
them every morning, and they had grown accustomed to the 
familiar sound, and were never well inclined to regard it. 
The fire-bell, never heard save in time of danger, and then 
infallibly betokening its presence, would have created imme- 
diate and genuine terror. In the old and awkwardly-built 
houses, of which in London and other towns there are so 
many, the adoption of fire detectors would give a new and 
well-founded sense of safety, and wherever inflammable sub- 
stances are stored, the Insurance Offices should refuse insurances 
unless they are employed. 








EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 
HE shock of earthquake just experienced at Colchester, at 
Wivenhoe, at Peldon, at Chelmsford, and in less degree at 
many other places in Suffolk and Essex, on Tuesday morning 
last, between twenty and thirty minutes past nine, has done more 
serious damage than any English earthquake within the 
memory of the present generation. At least four church or chapel 
steeples or towers have been thrown down by it, and many houses 
wrecked; while the Water Tower at Colchester was visibly raised 
and depressed. In the country places one or two lives were lost 
through falling bricks. The damage done in Colchester alone 
is said to be likely to cost £10,000, and in other smaller places 
we are told that villages present the appearance of having been 
bombarded. The alarm at Colchester was so great that hun- 
dreds of people rushed into the streets, and there were women 
who shrieked and fainted under the terror of the shocks, which 
do not seen to have lasted many seconds. Even in parts 
of London the shock caused great alarm, and between 
Chelmsford and Maldon the engine-driver of a train re-. 
ports that he felt his engine “rock like a reed.” Of 
course, the earthquake would have been reckoned a slight one 
in countries more subject to earthquake, like Calabria or Java, 
or the Spanish South-American Republics ; but it is so much 
-more serious than Englishmen are accustomed to, that it is 
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worth while to consider what would be the effect on English- 
men of constant liability to serious earthquakes. There is pro- 
pably nothing on which Englishmen pride themselves more 
than their firmness and stability of mind, but firmness and 
stability of mind are just the qualities which liability to earth- 
quake most undermines. ‘From our earliest years,” says one 
of the best writers on earthquakes, “ we have been accustomed 
to consider the soil under our feet as firm and immovahle,”—so 
much so, indeed, that this is the only kind of property which 
English law emphatically calls seal,—‘‘ we have unconsciously 
connected this idea with all our conceptions, feelings, and 
actions; and it thus becomes the base of all our plans, inten- 
tions, and wishes. Our whole life, with all its events and 
operations, rests on this idea as an immutable foundation. 
An earthquake, by turning it into a delusion, overthrows 
our whole system of thinking and acting. We are no 
longer able to collect our thoughts, so as to form an idea; 
we cannot conceive any plan, nor take any resolution. The 
faculty of thinking is, as it were, paralysed, and our mind 
thrown into the utmost confusion. The difference between a 
strong and a weak mind disappears.” And this is not the mere 
result of a priori reasoning. It is the universal testimony of all 
who have had actual experience of earthquakes, from the earliest 
times to the relatively slight earthquake of Tuesday last. Captain 
Basil Hall had the sensation described to him by a gentleman of 
Copiapd as follows :—“ Although I am not a man to cry out 
and play the fool on such occasions, yet I do fairly own that 
these earthquakes are very awful, and, indeed, must be felt to 
be understood in their true extent. Before we hear the sound, 
or at least are fully conscious of hearing it, we are made 
sensible, I do not know how, that something uncommon is going 
to happen: everything seems to change colour; our thoughts 
are chained immovably down; the whole world appears to be in 
disorder ; all nature looks different from what it was wont to do; 
and we feel quite subdued and overwhelmed by some invisible 
power beyond human control or comprehension. Then comes 
the terrible sound distinctly heard; and immediately the solid 
earth is all in motion, waving to and fro like the surface of 
the sea. Depend upon it, a severe earthquake is enough to 
shake the firmest mind.” Nay, even a slight one appears 
to be enough to shake the minds of people who are wholly un- 
accustomed to this radical undermining of the only world they 
know. 


We think it might be safely predicted that as the force of 
the English character consists in great measure in its strong 
hold of the visible,—in the tenacity and vigour with which it 
incorporates and identifies its physical work and its moral duties, 
—so that any rude shaking of confidence in the physical basis of 
life would do even more to unman the ordinary Englishman than 
it would do even to unman the ordinary Asiatic or the ordinary 
Celt. The Hindoo, who is generally well prepared to find that 
all is illusion, will resign himself to the discovery that he 
was right, with placid resignation; the Frenchman, who 
has always talked of a pied-d-terre as if life might go 
on,—though not so conveniently,—without planting the feet 
firmly on the solid ground, will not be utterly paralysed by finding 
the same revolutionary element in nature which he has always 
cherished in his own heart. But the stolid Englishman, who was 
made, apparently, to be steady and firm and slow to move, will 
probably lose his footing and his mind together. As the pious 
Positivist remarked, who gratefully commemorated Space in his 
New Year’s orison, “If there were no space, where would you 
be?” And really, for a bodily being, there is hardly any 
difference’ between the disappearance of Space at large and 
the disappearance of the little planet to which our bodies 
are attached. If that begins to sink into ruins we must 
go with it, and in a great earthquake it does seem as if the 
planet itself were breaking up. We question whether liability 
to constant and serious English earthquakes might not so 
gravely modify the English character that it would within half 
a century be hardly recognisable as the same. Of course, sucha 
liability must interfere gravely and enormously with the material 
prosperity of England; but that is not the worst. It would 
interfere not only with the prosperity of England, but with 
that deep groove of industrious habit on which our prosperity 
depends; and not merely even with that deep groove of in- 
dustrious habit, but even with that fixity of purpose which makes 
industrious habits, and with that tenacity of understanding 
which promotes them. Nowhere is there a race in whom the 
constancy of physical laws has more successfully reflected itself 








than in the English. “ It’s dogged as does it,” might be the motto 
of John Bull; but it could hardly be the motto of any people the 
most steady of whose purposes were liable to be thwarted by 
the sudden downfall and twisting of their buildings, the sudden 
interchange of one man’s crops with his neighbour’s—as has not 
unfrequently happened in earthquakes—to say nothing of the 
sudden swallowing up of hills, the advance or retreat of seas, 
and the violent accesses of terror which paralyse the hearts of 
multitudes. Mr. Buckle, in his “ History of Civilisation,” may 
have exaggerated the effect of physical influence on the 
minds of the various nations of the globe, but he could 
hardly exaggerate the influence which earthquakes have on those 
people who are constantly liable to them in the most serious form. 
The earthquake at Lisbon certainly destroyed almost as many 
persons’ belief as it destroyed persons. And though a belief 
which is so destroyed cannot be very deeply grounded, yet it 
may be sufficiently deep to serve as the scaffolding for a plan 
of life of some dignity and coherence. <A race that could keep 
its constancy and self-control amidst such trials as frequent and 
serious earthquakes would cause, would be a race of high 
spiritual constancy ; and that at least the English people are 
not. There is, as yet at least, nothing in them of that spiritual 
vigilance, that waiting for the evidence of some divine purpose 
higher than any as yet realised in their daily life, which Christ 
certainly inculeated on his own followers as the attitude of mind 
which they were to cultivate. There is nothing in them of the 
spirit which Keble, in one of the finest verses he ever wrote, 
thus described ;— 
“That is the heart for thoughtful seer, 
Watching in trance, ‘nor dark, nor clear,’ 
The appalling future as it nearer draws ; 
His spirit calm’d the storm to meet, 
Feeljng the rock beneath his feet, 
And tracing through the cloud the eternal cause.” 
The English people are not a race who strain their eyes 
beyond things visible to things invisible, though they have 
their fair share, we may hope, of that trust in the invisible 
which steadies them in their dealings with things visible. Still, 
they are not “detached” from this world’s excitements, and 
longing to attain even greater detachment; on the contrary: 
they are apt to be immersed in them, and to long to be even 
more and more deeply immersed in them. What, then, might 
be the effect on them of a constant reminder that everything 
visible is transitory, and prosperity itself a vain shadow, it is 
not easy tosay. We fear that, at first at least, it would not be 
very elevating—that it might throw them into a mood of either 
fierce discontent or gloomy superstition, which would be far in- 
deed from that of Keble’s spiritual watchman. Indeed, the appear- 
ance of physical anarchy hardly ever yet trained any people to 
a temper of spiritual trust, though a deep spiritual trust in the 
eternity of order in spite of all seeming caprice, has often trained 
a people to find in the wreck of civilisation the highest possible 
preparation for vigilance, fortitude, and resignation. The last 
thing we should expect from a succession of physical cata- 
strophes would be a development of spiritual patience and self- 
possession in the English people. But the occurrence of 
occasional reminders that the visible frame of things is not so 
permanent as we sometimes think it, might well have the effect 
of turning our minds away from that too great identification of our- 
selves with things visible by which we spoil ourselves even for the 
due use of the visible universe itself. However little there is in us 
of the foresight of the spirit, we are surely capable of a much 
further sight than we ever exercise; and the striking lesson we 
have received of the temporariness of the framework of our visible 
world, may give our hearts an impulse in the right direction,— 
the direction in which, recently at least, we have certainly not 
been going. ak 
INDUSTRIAL FORTUNE-MAKERS. 
HE old gibe, that “ it takes a fool to make a fortune,” is, in 
form at least, untrue. Some founders of fortunes have 
been large-minded men—for instance, the first Sir Robert Peel, 
the first Baring, and the late Mr. Brassey ;- and one or two, like 
Sir Josiah Child, have been statesmen of quite exceptional in- 
telligence and energy. Sir Josiah ruled the East India Com- 
pany through its most critical period with almost unvarying 
success, and would have made a great, though probably un- 
scrupulous, Viceroy of India. Marlborough, too, though a for- 
tune-maker, and a successful one, was a man of genius; as 
was, we imagine, Ouvrard, Napoleon’s contractor, though he 
ultimately fell. The list of such men is not long, but 
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then neither is the list of those who have made and kept 
large sums, yet could accurately be classed as fools. We 
cannot remember one, though familiar with the literature 
of the subject, and we doubt if any of the thousands who repeat 
the adage can point to a single decisive instance. Narrow- 
minded men, one-ideaed men, uneducated men, and men of 
ossified prejudices, all make money rapidly, and in huge sums; 
but we never met or heard of the founder of a mercantile, in- 
dustrial, or financial fortune who had not in him something 
entirely inconsistent with the charge of mental incapacity. In- 
deed, the conditions of the case almost preclude the incapable 
from amassing much, except by rigorous saving, and in that 
case-the millionaire must have had money to begin with, and is 
in no sense a founder. The man who makes a great fortune 
for himself must be in some degree a judge of men, at least as 
far as trustworthiness is concerned, or he will be cheated at 
every step; he must have the ability to govern others, or his 
enterprises could not grow large; and he must have sure-footed 
judgment in investments, or his money will slip through his 
fingers as easily as it came. And none of thesé qualities 
appertain to fools. They sometimes, to be sure, in some 
meu approximate to instincts independent of reasoning 
power, but the probability is that such men do reason, 
though the process is hardly perceptible even to them- 
selves. A gibe, however, rarely lives long, even if it gratifies 
the malice or envy of mankind, unless there is truth under- 
neath it; and we take the truth under this one to be this. 
Fortune-making depends much less upon intellect, using that 
word in its most popular sense, than upon those qualities which 
are not intellectual, but which make up character. It is the 
strong man, not the acute man—still less the original thinker— 
who makes money in large lumps. We have been recently 
reading, or, to speak truth, trying to read, a huge book pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low,* upon fortunes made in busi- 
ness,—the book is lively, but so unequal, and in chapters so 
vulgar, as to be comparatively worthless,—and we have been 
struck with a certain sameness of qualities in the suecessful 
industrials whose achievements are therein so absurdly glorified. 
None of them, that we perceive, have been intellectual men, though 
one, Mr. Holden, invented the lucifer-match, to the permanent 
relief of mankind; a second, Mr. Perkin, was an acute experi- 
mental chemist ; and a third, Sir H. Bessemer, worked out the 
greatest improvement of our time in the preparation of iron. But 
they all had business courage. Not one hesitated to risk a fortune 
on a new process, or to adopt new machinery at huge cost, or to 
enlarge works or mines or mills to any required, or not required, 
extent. The kind of timidity which springs up in most thought- 
ful men in safe positions seems not to have been in these great 
manufacturers, ironfounders, and chemists, and to have been re- 
placed by a sort of certainty akin to the certainty of an arithme- 
tician. It was of no use talking about expense to Mr. Holden 
or Mr. Lister. The perfect wool-combing machine could be 
made, and should be made, and would pay, and whether ten 
thousand pounds were spent in experiments or two millions,— 
there is surely some error in the last figures,—made no manner 
of difference. Of course, special knowledge helped the courage, 
but without the courage the knowledge would not have made 
the fortune; and courage of that kind and to that extent is not 
common. Most men who succeed a little in business become con- 
#2rvative to a high degree, and nine men in ten who have made 
money are very cowards about losing it in anything but the 
ordinary jog-trot of thetrade. The few exceptions are those who 
become millionaires. They are all, too, persevering men, work 
ing away for years without hope, with a determination which, 
if we did not know that kind of persistence to be of the 
very grain of the character, and as little a matter of effort 
as the colour of a man’s hair, we should also pronounce very 
admirable. It is, however, rather a useful quality than a great 
one, is nearly allied to the most brutal obstinacy, and is con- 
stantly found in great criminals, whose will snaps, as it were, 
upon an object of desire, and cannot be unclosed. They all can 
select and drive multitudes of men, and they all possess a special 
kind of sagacity, rising in some of them to genius. They can 
see, by a sort of intuition quite independent of experience, what 
will produce money and what will not,—see it so clearly, that 
their faith becomes a concrete rather than a spiritual thing. 
Mr. S. C. Lister, for instance, wool-comber,— Going one day 
into a London warehouse, came upon a pile of rubbish which 
strongly attracted his attention. He had never seen anything 
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like it before. He inquired what it was, and was told that it 
was silk waste. ‘What do you do with it?’ he asked. ‘Sell it 
for rubbish, that is all,’ was the answer; ‘it is impossible to do 
anything else with it.’ Mr. Lister felt it, poked his nose into 
it, and pulled it about in a manner that astonished the London 
warehousemen. It was neither agreeable to the feel, the smell, 
nor the touch; but simply a mass of knotty, dirty, impure stuff, 
full of bits of stick and dead mulberry-leaves. In the end Mr, 
Lister made the offer of a halfpenny a pound for the ‘ rubbish,’ 
and the sale was there and then concluded, the vendor being 
especially pleased to get rid of it on such advantageous terms,” 
Mr. Lister ascertained that all the silk waste of the world was 
sold at the same low rate, and came to the conclusion that if he 
could make a machine which would tear that strong, cheap 
rubbish effectually, there was endless wealth to be obtained, 
He sold his patents, gave up other business, and devoted himself 
for ten years to experiments‘in tearing silk waste, and ended by 
turning the despised stuff into beautiful and costly velvet. That 
was true business sagacity, and that was possessed by all the true 
fortune-makers described in this book, including Sir Titus Salt, 
who in nearly the same way detected in some musty bales of hairy 
wool a fibre which could be made to look well, and so founded 
Saltaire and the alpaca trade; and Sir Henry Bessemer, who dis. 
played the same quality when he devoted years to his process for 
changing iron into steel. He saw the money in it, plodded on 
determinedly, and was able at last to announce, which he did 
publicly, that he had made a million. Sagacity of that kind is 
a fine quality to. possess, a gift like the power to sing; and 
though, like singing, it has little relation to the intellect, its 
possessor is never a fool. 

The fortune-makers do not, however, strike us as specially 
admirable people; we suppose because there is so little self- 
sacrifice about them. ‘heir work, as a rule, is in a way bene- 
ficial to humanity, for they give us something which the world 
wants, or it would not buy it; and if material civilisation is 
good, that must be good too. We say “as a rule,” for we make 
an exception against Mr. Perkins, who, with his abominable 
discoveries in making dyes from coal-tar, has added perceptibly 
to the misery of living, and helped as much as any decent man 
could to degrade the taste in colour through three continents; 
but most of them have benefited the world. Cheap steel is a good 
thing, even if its principal use is rails; and as wool must be 
scutched to be worn, there may as well be an ideal wool-scutcher, 
with more tearing-power than any other combination of iron 
teeth. Most of the men described, too, seem to have been fairly 
honest, though they do buy patents cheap; and the only in- 
stance of sharp practice we have seen may look so owing 
to clumsiness in the narrator. As we read his story, the great 
fortunes of the Dawsons, Hirds, and Hardys, the three families 
whom the Low Moor works have made so rich, were founded on 
a,—well, a very keen-sighted transaction. Mr. Dawson was a 
Unitarian Minister, with a knowledge of metallurgy, Mr. Hird 
was a country gentleman, and Mr. Hardy was a country 
solicitor, when, about 1790, they bought from the assigns of a 
ruined old squire, named Leeds, who had committed suicide to get 
rid of his debts, two wretched manors, chiefly moor, for £34,000. 
They bought from intermediaries, but the writer leaves the im- 
pression that Mr. Dawson from the first knew what was under 
the estate, and held his tongue until the property—which is 
Low Moor, and has yielded millions—was in his own hands. If 
he did, he only did what business men think just; and perhaps 
he did not, but one would like to have heard that the bankrupt 
squire’s children and creditors got something which apparently 
they did not receive. As we say, however, the story is obscure, 
and, as a rule, the industrial fortune-makers have been fair 
men, and they have almost universally been readier to give 
largely to the public than the holders of old estates. Still, they ex- 
cite in us little enthusiasm. They had their qualities, and they 
reaped the benefit of them, as they fully intended to do. Itis good 
to work at one’s trade without success undespairing for ten years, 
but, after all, a million sterling at the end is fair pay; and we 
do not see why Queen and nation should, as the biographer of 
Sir H. Bessemer wishes, pour out honour from a flagon upon 
men like him. He benefited the nation, no doubt; but he did 
it for cash, and got the cash, and did not do half as much for 
the world as Samuel Clarkson, who got nothing. It is foolish 
to deny certain gifts to the great industrials, but they are gifts 
which bring their appropriate reward in full measure and 
running-over; and it is equally foolish to describe them as 
benefactors of mankind. So is a ploughman a benefactor, but 
he is content with his wage, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—~— 
THE LATE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

$1z,— Will you allow me to correct two misapprehensions which 
appear in your article upon the late Duke of Buccleuch? Your 
article is so fair that I am sure you would not desire to do in- 
justice, or be the means of perpetuating error. You say,—*“ He 
broke with all precedents, and even with Constitutional etiquette, 
rather than allow an Atheist to vote as a Scotch Representative 
Peer;” and further on,—‘‘ Throughout his public life he virtually 
nominated the Scotch Representative Peers, and held even in 
extreme cases a power of dismissal . which he once 
exercised to exclude the Marquis of Queensberry for Atheism.” 

It is not correct to say that the Representative Peers were 
nominated by the Duke of Buccleuch, and I am able to assure 
you, from personal knowledge, that the primary cause of the 
refusal of the Scottish Peers to re-elect Lord Queensberry in 
1880 was not his public profession of Atheism, but his infre- 
quent attendance at the sittings of the House. 

You are correct in saying that, once elected, a Scottish 
Representative Peer usually sits for life, or as long as he 
cares to do so (I do not know what Constitutional etiquette 
is*), and there is always an understanding upon whom 
the selection to fill the next vacancy will fall; meetings 
of the Conservative Peers are held for the purpose of 
selecting the candidate of the party. No doubt the influence 
of the Duke of Buccleuch was great, but it was entirely an 
influence due to his great personal qualities. But that influence 
was most sparingly used; in fact, so much was this the case, 
that for some years the Duke did not attend the meetings of 
Peers, and often could not be induced to express a decided 
opinion in favour of one candidate, because he knew it was said, 
as you have done, that he “ virtually nominated the Represen- 
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tative Peers.” That this is not correct is further proved by the. 


fact that on two occasions within the last ten years the candi- 
date for whom he indicated a personal preference was not chosen 
at the preliminary meeting, and was not elected. 

The fact that in 1880 Lord Queensberry was passed over was 
not due in any way to the influence of the Duke; a large 
number of the electing Peers had resolved to pass him over and 
vote for another before his public declaration of Atheism was 
made, and that on the ground I have indicated. I believe the 
records of the House would show that Lord Queensberry did not 
attend on aa average much more than once a year during the 
time he was a Representative; but I cannot give the exact facts 
without a reference to the journals of the House. That some 
votes were influenced by his declaration is exceedingly probable, 
but I am certain the result would not have been different had 
that declaration never been made.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE wno Knows. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON THE PURCHAS 

JUDGMENT. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—In some of your leading remarks last Saturday you 
alluded to the “extreme triviality” of the question of a date 
in the Purchas Judgment, about which the Archbishop of York 
has thought it necessary to write to the Times. But it did not 
occur to you to notice the extraordinary courage which it re- 
quired in the Archbishop to revive at all the memory of this 
judgment, in which he is understood to have had the principal 
part. 

The “Purchas Judgment” offers, perhaps, the most absurd 
complication of all the Privy Council judgments which have 
helped to bring the Church of England into its present diffi- 
culties, It is famous chiefly for two points. First, it proved, 
with a superfluity of evidence, that a Bishop, and I suppose 
still more an Archbishop, is bound, when celebrating the Holy 
Communion on great festivals, to wear a cope; and it might 
have been expected that the persons who would set the first 
example of obeying the law would be the Judges who had laid it 
down. In point of fact, one of the Judges, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, has always done this; the principal one, the Archbishop of 
York, has markedly set the contrary example, viz., that of dis- 
regarding his own law. 





[* Our correspondent ought to know, then. It is Constitutional etiquette, and 
nothing else, which now forbids the Sovereign to attend all Cabinet Councils. 
Yet, break the etiquette, and the whole character of the Monarchy would be 
transformed,—Ep, Spectator. ] 





The second is a still more amusing instance of the glorious 
uncertainty of ecclesiastical judgments and Judges. For, having 
laid down that it was legally obligatory to wear a cope, the 
Judges next decided that it was illegal to take the “ eastward 
position” in celebrating the Holy Communion,—a decision 
which was reversed by the next judgment, in which the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury thus corrected the error of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Such has been the obedience of an eminent ecclesiastical 
Judge, and the accuracy of his judgment. Your readers will 
perhaps agree with me that an Archbishop who is notoriously 
strict in enforcing ecclesiastical rules upon his clergy can 
hardly expect to “ hear the last of it” when he disobeys in so 
marked a manner his own judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 





THE DECAY OF EVANGELICALISM. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—While acknowledging a good deal of truth in your article 
on “The Decay of Evangelicalism,” I think it needs supple- 
menting. You would, I am sure, willingly confess how neces- 
sary it was when Evangelicalism first became prominent to 
insist upon subjective religion—God’s dealing with the indi- 
vidual soul. The fearful neglect into which this vital doctrine 
had fallen during the last century is shown plainly by the arrears 
left to us to make up—far more than the increase of population 
accounts for—by the wonderful spread of Dissent, and by the 
almost total neglect of missionary work. The struggle then lay 
between a belief in conversion of any kind and the omission of all 
teaching about it. And a phraseology exaggerated, maybe, and 
partly incorrect, was preferable to cold forgetfulness. So with 
the Sacraments. Their true vitality had disappeared; and the 
first reform would necessarily be to do away with the idea of 
any benefit possible from the mere opus operatum. The aboli- 
tion of the Test Act has in later times made a fuller teaching 
possible. 

A reverence for and belief in the Bible seem to me to have 
been a necessary preliminary to historical criticism ; for as much 
care is needed not to hold a brief against, as not to hold a brief 
for the Bible. Some few among the older Evangelicals might 
have denied gradual conversion, or the power of outward in- 
fluences; but I think not the whole body of them. The reason 
for “the decay” is that they have, for the most part, won 
what they strove for, and those who have succeeded to their in- 
fluence adopt their beliefs and add to them objective and intel- 
lectual religion. 

Both these, too, may be, and are by some, exaggerated out of 
all due proportion. Men forget that there are millions 
yet to whom the elements of religion are unknown, and 
while this is the case excesses are out of place. We cannot 
afford to be a laughing-stock to men and an offence to angels 
over fancy work at home, while abroad the very rudiments have 
yet to be revealed. 

I hope, say in ten years, some future writer in your paper 
may be able to speak of the absorption into our Christianity of 
all that is good, in the extreme which is now so popular in your 
columns, while its exaggerations may have decayed as the 
exaggerations of the Evangelicals have decayed. 

We live and learn, and become more tolerant as we grow 
older. The sight of a cross, the emblem of our salvation, is no 
longer, except to a few intolerant and ignorant folk, a red rag 
inciting to fury. We live and let live, only making a stand 
about fundamentals. Quot homines tot sententi. Different 
sides of Christianity appeal to different minds. Why not? 
But the main doctrines of Evangelicalism have been absorbed, 
in my opinion; rather than have decayed; and, indeed, without 
them much of the additional teaching, useful and necessary in 
its place, would not of itself be able to stand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Church Rectory, Accrington, April 21st. T. F. Cours. 





THE DECAY OF PARTIES IN THE CHURCH. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—One reason for the decay of religious parties, as such, and of 
the gradual shading-off of their distinctive lines, is that all that is 
good in them is being gradually assimilated by the rest of the 
Church. This applies to all the three great schools of thought 
in the Church of England. And it is a matter for unmixed 
satisfaction. It can hardly be otherwise, if we believe that, as 
we pray in the Communion Service, the thoughts of our hearts 
are cleansed by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who divides 
to every man severally as he will. Each party or school, within 
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the Church and without, bears witness to some one or more truths 
which have become neglected by the rest. Hence, Parties are 
mostly right when they deal with aflirmatives. They become 
narrow, and so far false to truth, when they entrench themselves 
in negatives. Never was there a time when the great Evan- 
gelical truths of the necessity of conversion to God, of holiness, 
of the freedom of the gift of salvation, of personal faith as the 
“hand” (to use St. Augustine’s expression) whereby men lay 
hold on Christ, had so permeated their supposed antagonists, 
the High Church party. They are preached in every High 
Church mission, they are the theme of the prayer-meetings 
which are now to be found in so many High Church parishes. 

On the other hand, the negative platform of the Evangelicals 
is sinking beneath them. Believers in the God who indwelt 
Solomon's Temple, and who ordered the ritualism of the Jewish 
Church, can scarcely affirm that a mean, not to say an irreverent 
and careless service, is any more pleasing to Him now than it 
was then. Those who rejoice to think that God inspires His 
Church and its members will never believe that Christians have 
been wrong from the beginning in their stately surroundings 
of Eucharistic worship; or that the instinctive and precise 
ritualism of the courts of earthly sovereigns ought not to have 
its counterpart in the worship of the Most High. Here again, 
it is the positive truths maintained by High Churchmen as to 
what is fitting in worship, and of divine power in Sacraments, 
which are gradually leavening the men of other schools. The 
late Mr. Maurice, as well as Charles Kingsley, are examples of 
how real seekers after truth will gather it from all sides. The 
Broad Church party have, amongst other things, at least taught 
us that “the True Light” is not confined to any one section or 
denomination of Christians. 

While, therefore, we may rejoice in the decay of party narrow- 
ness, we shall probably be all the more eager to watch for the 
witness to positive truth which others may have had it granted 
to them to deliver, and the more ready to adopt it, when found, 
into our own system of belief and practice. So only, at least, 
can the whole Church gain by “the manifestations of the 
Spirit ” which are granted to its various parts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghelere, April. 23rd. G. R. Porrat, 





THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,— Notwithstanding the numerous letters that have appeared 
in your columns on this subject, your correspondents have 
failed to suggest one reason which will help to account for the 
late decision at Oxford, and the apparent indifference of the 
clergy to the subject of vivisection. The reason I believe to be 
is that a large number of the clergy, convinced that vivisection 
has been of the greatest use, and knowing that in the present 
day every precaution is taken to prevent its abuse, rightly 
decline to throw further obstacles in the way of uscful experi- 
ments properly carried out. Only a few days before the Oxford 
vote I was talking to an Oxford graduate, the hard-working 
Vicar of a poor and large parish, in which scenes of pain 
and suffering were daily brought before his eyes, and whose 
daily life was a proof of the kindness of his heart, and 
he told me that he had received a circular asking him to vote 
against the grant, but added that as he was convinced of the 
usefulness of vivisection, and considered that it should only be 
practised by throughly qualified men and in properly appointed 
places, he should not oppose the grant, as he could not conceive 
amore suitable place than Oxford, or a more suitable person 
than an Oxford Professor. I feel sure that many an Oxford 
clergyman held much the same opinion as my friend, and 
abstained from voting against the motion on the same grounds. 
For the comfort of those who, like myself, have a great love of 
animals, and whose greatest friend may be,as mine is, their dog, 
I would quote the latest Official Report on Vivisection, that for 
the year 1882 :— 

“ During the year 1882, forty-two persons held licences for the 


h 


performance of experiments upon living animals, and 406-sue 
experiments were performed. In respect to these, the amount 
of direct pain or sxffering inflicted in the prosecution of 
physiological, pathological, and seri veutical researches during 
the year was altogether trifling, aud limited to between twenty 
and thirty animals, iostly pees 

We must not forget that the existing laws provide that if a 
painful experiment be performed the animal must be under an 


tinue, it must be killed before it recovers from the tian of 
the anesthethic.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hastings. Wituam Couuer. 


[Our correspondent is himself in ignorance. Special certifi. 
cates are granted for performing painful experiments without any 
anesthetic; and the Oxford Professor undoubtedly either holds 
such a certificate, or would—quite rightly, if it were right in any 
case—receive one whenever it was asked for. Moreover, these 
certificates have been granted in cases in which almost every 
moderate man, even though defending painful vivisection for 
adequate purposes, is unable to vindicate the grant, as in the 
case of Professor Rutherford’s cruel and protracted experiments 
on a considerable number of dogs under curari, made for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effect of certain drugs on the 
secretion of bile—Ep. Spectator. } 





STEELE, OR CONGREVE? 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Str,—I cannot regret the trouble I have taken and given in the 
question of authorship at issue between the respective champions 
of Congreve and of Steele, since it has been the means of 
eliciting—at last—what seems a more than plausible solution 
of the difficulty. The only point remaining which still appears 
to me inexplicable is that so ripe and good a scholar as wag 
Leigh Hunt iu this branch of English literature should have 
overlooked the apparently conclusive evidence now alleged by 
Mr. McCarthy in favour of a writer whom he regarded with such 
sympathetic tenderness of admiration, and in disproof of the 
claim—so long undisputed, yet seemingly so easy to refute—on 
behalf of the greater author whose genius and disposition he wag 
less qualified to appreciate; of whom, indeed, he could hardly 
bring himself to speak without something like an avowal of 
distaste or antipathy.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Swinburne. 





[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ Sprcrator.’’ |] 

Sir,—It is satisfactory to admirers of Thackeray to find that 
they can emerge from the “Steele or Congreve” controversy 
with their faith in the author of “ Esmond” still unshaken, 
Does not he make Mr. St. John chatf Mrs. Steele about the 
Tatler and “her” portrait in the forty-ninth nuiber, quoting 
the whole passage that ends with the words, “ to love her is a 
liberal education ?”—words which Mr. Swinburne, in an un- 
conscious adaptation from Thackeray, so justly describes as the 
finest compliment ever paid to woman, 

Unquestionubly, as Mr. Justin McCarthy i out, the 
forty-ninth J'atler, in which those words oceur, was written by 
Steele,—who would, by the way, surely | have ecient the im- 
putation of “contrasting” his Aspasia with “the giggling 
Leucippe.” Whether Congreve did or did not write the forty- 
second number, in which the same Aspasia is spoken of as the 
“illustrious pattern of all praiseworthy things,” is a matter 
more open to doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. B. 





REFINEMENT IN BIRDS. 
[To tHE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—What my friend the Bishop of Bedford calls “the delight- 
ful gallantry” of the barn-door cock towards his hens is too 
familiar to warrant particular attention. If I were ‘to tell of 
the care with which on one occasion I saw the “ paterfamilia” 
of my own poultry-yard break the shells of a basketful of snails 
and present the unctuous morsels one by one to his wives, with 
the utmost courtesy, I should be only mentioning what the 
observation of others could easily parallel. 

The following instance of the same refined attention is, howe 
ever, I think, sufficiently unusual to deserve record. When I 
was a boy there were two farmyards attached to my father’s 
house—one near, the other more distant. The fowls had not 
thriven very well in the near farmyard, and it was thought 
better to remove them to the other. This was done at night,. 
after the cock and his seraglio had gone to roost. The next day 
we boys, anxious to know how the fowls were getting on in their 
new quarters, accompanied our father to the place to which they 
had been removed. The hens were busily scratching on the 
dunghill, as happy as ever, but the cock was nowhere to be 
seen. On asking the farming-man where he was, he opened the 
hen-house door with a queer grin, and there we saw our old 
friend busily employed in making nests for his hens to lay in. 
Though more than half a century has passed, I can see him now 





anesthetic, and if severely injured, or the pain likely to con- 





in the dusky background of the shed, actively arranging the 
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straw with his feet, and remonstrating against our intrusion on 
his pious work by a surprised and querulous chuckle. I hope 
his numerous wives were properly grateful for this self-sacrificing 
labour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Precentory, Lincoln, April 22nd. Epmuxp VENABLEs. 





THE LIFE OF MAURICE. 

(To tHE EpiIror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’ } : 
Sir,—I find that Colonel Maurice, in the Life of his father, 
accuses me of various misrepresentations and misconceptions, 
Tshould be glad to say a word or two in explanation. He 
applies to his father everything that is said in an article of mine 
in Fraser’s Magazine upon the “ Broad Church.” Nothing 
could be further from my intention. In writing that article I 
scarcely thought of Mr. Maurice at all, except in one passage. 
I ascribed a certain doctrine about legal and moral obligation 
to the “Broad Church” because it had been elaborately de- 
fended in the trials of the Essayists and Reviewers. The 
«Broad Church,” in my sense of the phrase, as corresponding 
to “Liberal” in politics, would include Mr. Maurice; but im- 
plied no “ solidarity’ of sentiment between various sections of 
the class. 

I did, it is true, in a later passage, adopt a phrase of Mr, 
Maurice’s about the Articles “expressing his deepest convic- 
tions.” I adopted it because I thought it a forcible expression 
of a particular sentiment under consideration. But I declined 
to give any name, even when challenged to do so by Dean 
Stanley, expressly because I desired to avoid any controversy 
about Mr. Maurice’s particular views. I said, in answer to Dean 
Stanley, that I laid no stress upon the accuracy of the quotation, 
and that I did not think it of importance to my argument. 
Tt would, of course, have been better if I had not used 
the phrase at all, as I should then have avoided, what I 
expressly desired to avoid, any possibility of personal applica- 
tion to any individual. I cannot say whether I quoted it with 
verbal accuracy or not, as I have forgotten where I sawit. I 
think that it was in some newspaper paragraph. In any case, 
Mr. Maurice wrote to you that he had used phrases so much 
akin to it, that he “at once took the responsibility of it upon 
himself.” He proceeded, in his next sentence, to vary the 
phrase—to say “some of his deepest convictions,” instead of 
“his deepest convictions ”’—but without a hint of misquotation 
ora suggestion that the two phrases were not equivalent. I 
will add that, as I still desired to avoid any controversy about 
Mr. Maurice, I did not write again to you; but ashe had spoken 
of my possibly feeling “wrath” or “contempt” in regard to 
his utterances, I wrote a private letter to assure him that I was 
incapable of such feelings about him. His answer (which I 
have not preserved) certainly made no reference to any misquo- 
tation. 

But, says Colonel Maurice, I tried to give an @ priori proof 
that Mr. Maurice’s education must have been Anglican. This 
means that, after quoting the phrase in question, I added that 
I should infer that a man of philosophic culture who could use 
such words must have been “ unconsciously biassed by a desire to 
reach certain foregone conclusions.” I implied no theory what- 
ever, and I fancy that I had no theory whatever, as to the 
special history of Mr. Maurice’s opinions. I simply gave an 
obvious explanation of a sentiment which I was attributing to a 
class, and to Mr. Maurice only in so far as he had given a 


pointed utterance to the sentiment of that class. But I think: 


still that Mr. Maurice was unconsciously biassed; and I should 
not have thought it necessary to point out that a man may be 
“unconsciously biassed ” in developing new convictions, as well 
as in adhering to old ones. 

Finally, I have only to say, in regard to another article of 
mine criticise] by Colonel Maurice, that I should be quite pre- 
pared, were it worth while, to vindicate the substantial justice 
of my arguments; but that I gladly take this opportunity of 
saying that I regret certain phrases in that article, and now 
think them flippant and unbecoming —I am, Sir, &c., 

Lesiiz STEPHEN. 

(Mr. Leslie Stephen overlooks the fact that Mr. Maurice, 
as he expressly stated in a letter to Dr. Stanley, had not 
read his article, and therefore could not possibly have corrected 
the misquotation, though in point of fact he did rectify it. Mr. 
Maurice being the only clergyman to whom Mr. Stephen ob- 
viously referred in the passage criticised by the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, it was not unnatural that Mr. Maurice should be regarded 
by the public as the best illustration of the type of Broad Church- 
men which had occurred to Mr. Stephen’s mind.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





BOOKS. 


a ee 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL LAW.* 
. [SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Hituerro, in speaking of the remarkable volume before us, we 
have confined our observations to the author's treatment of 
physical law ; and we have seen that the absolute regularity of 
the rules followed by physical forces, their minute elaboration 
and mathematical precision, lead the mind that ponders these 
things inevitably back to the cause of the rule; and that that 
cause, as being necessarily one who has the intelligence to con- 
ceive and the power to enforce the rule, leads us to look upon 
that which as seen from below is rvle only, as being in reality a 
law impressed from above. But another fact, equally signifi- 
cant, and equally pregnant with consequences, forces itself on 
the attention of him who watches closely the constant sequence 
of cause and effect in the visible universe. Hitherto, we have 
considered only the rigidness of its uniformities. And yet, 
practically, in looking at the world around us, we are far from 
finding it a monotonous world. It is full of surprises. The 
regularity of Nature does not make us in the least certain when 
we pass a tree one day that we shall find it standing the next, 
or when we see a rosebud full of promise that it will ever bloom 
arose. The wood-cutter may fell the tree; a girl may pluck 
the bud and wear it in her hair. This thought brings us abruptly 
upon a totally distinct class of agencies from those which 
we have been hitherto considering. We pass in a moment 
from the contemplation of one mighty uniform power, marshal- 
ling and controlling, with iron hand and unswerving regularity, 
the whole order of Nature, to the perception of beings with a 
power limited, but still real, of modifying that order—beings who 
can co-operate with the law-giver, or can thwart him; who can 
water the plant or kill it, who can direct natural forces to the 
preservation or the destruction of life, can fill our wine-glass with 
wineor with prussic acid. The completechange in the class of ideas 
which this thought introduces is forcibly shown in a passage of 
Mr. Arthur’s book, which we shall quote immediately. So long 
as we confine our attention strictly to physical forces, our one 
immediate inquiry takes the form always of “How?” The 
cause—the “ Why” is in every case the same. The sonnd 
thinker will not for that reason consider that there is no cause. 
But we have already said enough on this subject. The details 
as to “ How” each particular modification takes place are various, 
and callin each case for special study. But when we come 
upon the power of man to set in motion a chain of physical 
causes, the question ‘‘ Why,” so easily dropped out of sight in 
purely physical sequence, comes upon us in full force, and 
reminds us of its importance, and of a class of ideas which 
modern men of science would relegate to the limbo of exploded 
metaphysics :— 

*‘With a physical agent the answer to ‘Why’ is always one—he- 
cause it is forced. The paddle-wheel turns for no other reason. In 
asking why it turns, you go back to a phenomenon lying behind the 
first one—the phenomenon, namely, of the forcing of the wheel to 
turn; and standing within that the ‘ How’ properly comes in again. 
How is it forced ? The axle turns and makes it turn. Why does the 
axle turn? Again because it is foreed. How? The crank pnshes 
it. Why does the crank push it? Still because it is forced. How? 
The piston-rod pushes it. Why does the piston-rod push? Once 
more because it is forced. How? The steam pushes it. Yet another 
time, why does the steam push it? Ouly because it is foreed. How 
is it forced? The fire pushes the water all asunder and follows up 
the flying particles, pushing them so violently that they drive all be- 
fore them. Do not get tired, but follow the chain through. Why, 
then, does the fire push the water? Because it is forced. How? 
The combustion forces up heat and flame. Here you are compelled 
to change your question. It is is now a new case—a case for the 
question ‘What.’ Hitherto the work was all pushing ; it was pure 
mechanics, motion compelling motion. Bat what is combustion ? 
It is something by which a force different altogether from 
that of pushing—a chemical force—makes fire seize upon 
earth, air, and water, and fuses them all into itself—into the 
force that pushes more mightily than any. Why did the 
chemical force cause combustion? Because it was forced. Low ? 
The fireman struck a match which made a flame; he removed the 
flame from where it was made to where the combustibles were ready, 
and kept it there till it made them fire up. Why did the fireman 
strike the match ? Because it was his orders ;—orders—orders! Do 
you mean he was pushed? No. Do you mean he was forced? No. 
Did an axle turn and compel him to turn with it? No. Then, if 
orders are not force what are they? If they don’t push, and yet do 
make things move, what can they be? It was a great break when 
we passed from the tangible mechanical pushing to that recondite 
thing called a chemical force ; but it seems like a chasm when from 
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the realm of forces we have to pass into another region where that 
which causes action is not force, but something you call orders. And 
to think that we have to leap this chasm is tracing a chain so simple 
as that of the turning of a paddle-wheel.’”’ 

Here there is an absolutely new kind of idea,—orders. The 
whole of the purpose of the mechanist who constructed the 
steamer, and of the captain who wishes it to proceed, can be 
thwarted by one simple act of disobedience. The crank cannot 
refuse to push the axle; the piston-rod cannot refuse to push 
the crank, nor the steam to push the piston-rod. But there is 
one link in the whole chain of sequence which is of an entirely 
different kind from these; and here we are at once brought 
across the pregnant conception “moral responsibility.” The 
fireman can aid the whole scheme or thwart it,—and this with- 
out any great power or skill of his own. He did not design, 
and very likely does not understand, the mechanism of the 
apparatus; but still he can make the whole thing move, or can 
refuse to make it move. Extend this conception beyond an 
individual case, and beyond the carrying-out of a merely human 
purpose. Look at the whole world in which we live, with its 
possibilities of happiness and unhappiness, with the power of 
physical forces for good or for evil. Consider that at every 
moment each individual is setting in motion a train of 
causes and effects which will ultimately tell for good or 
for evil. Every act is an example for good or for ill. 
The writer of a good book is setting physical forces in 
motion which will ultimately convey to thousands of minds, 
perhaps, higher and nobler aspirations, resulting in higher 
and nobler actions. The father of a family who is care- 
less of his children’s moral training is likely enough sowing 
seeds which will issue in generations of worthless citizens. 
Such thoughts raise the conception of “responsibility” to 
its highest pitch. Has not the world a purpose as well as 
the paddle-wheel P And are there not “ orders” infinitely more 
weighty, infinitely more sacred, than those of the captain—bidding 
the writer write for good and not for evil, bidding the father 
bring up good citizens and not bad? Such orders there are; 
and those orders are conveyed by the sense of moral law which 
each man, explain it as he may, is conscious of within himself. 
And now let us quote the conclusion which Mr. Arthur draws 
from these considerations :— 

“‘The debauched, the idle, and the malevolent may employ mental 
power over lower agents to the disfiguring of nature, the debasement 
of the man himself, and the undoing of his fellow-men. The good 
man will employ them for directly opposite ends. And in the hands 
of those who, in discharge of personal duty and the promotion of 
the general welfare, pursue ends of peaceful industry, the face of 
Nature proves fairer, and the unconscious tools she supplies rise into 

. instruments, and even works which minister to well-being in all time 
tocome. This power of the moral agent over the physical one, and 
his consequent power of modifying phenomena, link the twofold 
province of nature into one system, connected, from the lowest to the 
highest agent, and from one world to another, either by chains of 
contact or lines of communication. Each order of laws in itself 
represents infinite powers of mind, deliberate will, and pregnant acts. 
The two in co-ordinated operation carry all this up into the sphere of 
beneficent moral purpose. And you can ask me to believe that all this 
arrangement does not pre-suppose any arranging mind or determining 
will! Now, I am free to say that to me such a demand appears to be not 
reason but unreason ; and unreason pushed so far as to be accounted 
for in men of sane mind not without difficulty. We cannot banish 
our intellect to that Arctic world of the Agnostics where middles 
come withont beginnings, beginnings without causes, and order 
without an ordainer ; where mind begins by putting on the snow spec- 
tacles which prevent it from looking behind a fact for the explana- 
tion of the fact, and ends by bestowing on abstract Humanity the 
attributes of Providence. If a man is resolved that his reason shall 
in no case compel his heart to unsay what he has said in it—namely, 
that there is no God—he may well begin by telling his intellect that 
it is not in a condition to be left at large but must be put under 
restraint, and may well lace it up so tightly that it shall never ask 
Why ? To what end? or Who did it? This being done, he may enjoy 
such mental dignity and happiness as are coveted in schools and 
nurseries at certain moments when the thing most desirable is that 
no one should ask ‘ Who did it?’ and the real object of desire is 
that, should the unwelcome question be asked, all should be contented 
with the answer ‘ No one did it.’ The Agnostics are well aware that 
in the ear of experience the answer ‘No one did it,’ is a coin of 
suspected ring; therefore do they very wisely counsel universal 
intellect never more to put the question ‘ Who did it ?’” 

In conclusion, we may remark generally of this volume that 
it is before all things a suggestive book, full of eloquent pas- 
sages and pregnant remarks, but is, perhaps, less remarkable 
for logical consecutiveness. And for this reason no sufficient 
idea can be given of its scope in a review like the present. The 
author starts trains of thought with greater ability than he 
pursues them. We have not for a long time read so suggestive 
a book on topics of the kind he treats of; but we think that 
Mr, Arthur estimates his own labours correctly when he implies 








in his preface that he is calling attention to a certain class of 
considerations, rather than pressing them satisfactorily to their 
issue, and expresses his hope that “a vein of thought is here 
struck which, followed up by others ...... may yield some 
useful results.” Not that we should deny that the book itself 
has yielded useful and really valuable results, but that its value 
is not confined to what it fully accomplishes, and extends to 
what it may enable others to accomplish. 





ARMINIUS VAMBERY.* 

Proressor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, the well-known Hungarian. 
polyglot and Central Asian explorer, gives a highly interesting, 
sketch in this volume of his early life and adventures. He. 
writes without the least reserve, and in consequence his. 
pages are particularly readable. Beginning with the days of 
his childhood, he enumerates the many difficulties which he had 
to overcome, and shows how invincible his zeal must have been 
in the pursuit of knowledge, when he allowed neither poverty 
nor physical infirmity to interfere with his studies, which from an 
early period were directed to the attainment of great linguistic 
capacity. Noone can read the details of Professor Vambéry’s life. 
without a feeling of mingled sympathy and admiration at the suf- 
fering and hardship which he underwent and triumphed over. Yet 
even in the worst days of his adversity he was always able, not 
merely to bear up under deprivation, but to look at the bright side. 
of things,—two invaluable qualities for getting through the battle 
of life under any circumstances, but particularly useful to one 
whose struggle for existence was long destined to be extremely 
arduous. But although Vambéry had to support himself from his. 
childhood—he began work at the age of twelve—and although 
his resolve to be a savant tied him in his movements, first to the 
Gymnasium at St. George, and then to the University at Press- 
burg, he managed to see something of the outside world and to. 
enjoy his holidays as well as those who were more fortunately 
situated. He passed his vacation in rambling through the 
Austrian dominions, and he has no false shame in confessing 
that he carried on his rambles through the charitable assist- 
ance and hospitality of those he came across. We may add,. 
that in those days there was nothing unusual in this, and the 
closing of the classes at the different Universities always wit- 
nessed a great exodus of students, or Wanderburschen, as they 
were called, over all parts of Germany. These pedestrian trips had. 
a greater significance in the case of Vambéry, for to him they. 
seom to have served as an apprenticeship for his famous journey 
in Central Asia, in the guise of a dervish. 

While he was thus indulging that spirit of liberty which 
chafed at the restraints of life in a town, Vambéry was sedulously 
employed in acquiring that intimate acquaintance with foreign 
languages which has made him one of the most remarkable 
polyglots of our time. At an early stage of his studies his 
attention had been attracted to the East. The Hungarians 
treasure the memory of their Oriental crigin, and a long politi- 
cal connection had created something more than a bond of 
sympathy between them and the Turks. That feeling was re- 
vived and strengthened at the time of the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, by the protection afforded by the Sultan to those of 
the Magyar leaders who were so fortunate as to escape the 
pursuit of the Russians and Austrians. It was only natural, 
therefore, that Vambéry should as a young man have felt 
attracted towards the East, and should see in Constantinople 
the gate through which he might hope to gain access to those 
hidden treasures which he believed the literature and countries 
of Asia would be found to contain. His study at the Press- 
burg University being completed, he went to Constantinople- 
When he arrived there his small sum of money was exhausted, 
and only the hospitality of a Hungarian refugee, whom he met 
by chance, provided him with a lodging. He then gained his 
livelihood.as tutor in a Turkish family, and by bringing out 2 
very useful German-Turkish dictionary first attracted the 
attention of the learned in his own country. But what was 
more important towards the realisation of the plan of Asiatic 
travel which every day assumed more tangible form in his 
mind, he acquired during his long residence in the Turkish 
capital an intimate acquaintance with the language, religion, 
and social habits of the most orthodox or fanatical Mahome- 
dans :— 


“T had found,”’ he writes, ‘‘in the course of my linguistic researches 
in the study of Eastern Turkish a field which had been at that time 





* Arminius Vambéry: his Life and Adventures. Written by himself. With: 
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Itivated, and devoted to it my fullattention. Besides the 

ey ee I got hold of in the various libraries, which were of 
t assistance to me in my studies, I frequented the Tekkes 
(cloisters) inhabited by the Bokharists, and provided myself, more- 
with a view to attaining to a thorough understanding of these 


oe with a teacher who was a native of Central Asia. Mollah 


Khalmurad, as my teacher was called, acquainted me with the 
customs and modes of thought of Central Asia. I used to hang 
passionately on his lips, when he was relating stories about Bokhara 
and Samarcand, and told of the Oxus and Jaxartes, for he had 
travelled a great deal in his own country. He had already made two 
pilgrimages to the Holy Cities of Arabia, and possessed to a high 
degree the cunning and clear-sightedness peculiar to every Asiatic, 
but particularly to the much-travelled Asiatic.” 

He had thus qualified himself in every way for his meditated 
journey, and he tells his readers that he had learnt “to know 
the whims and foibles of mankind, and had found that man in 
the rude Asiatic garb was nearly the same as man in the 
civilised European dress.” Certainly not the least interesting 
portion of this book is his description of his journey through 
Armenia, from the port of Trebizonde to the Persian frontier, 
and he gives a very interesting sketch of the state of that part 
of the Turkish dominions in the years that followed the close of 
the Crimean War. Here Vambéry travelled as an effendi, or 
Turkish official; and while the disturbed condition of the roads 
showed that there was no security for peaceful traders or 
ordinary travellers, the respect exhibited towards him personally 
proved that the Kurd and other marauders had then no wish 
to come into open collision with the Sultan’s Government. 
Arrived at Teheran, Vambéry, in his new character of a 
dervish, had to resort to much fresh finesse in order to obtain 
the realisation of his main object, which was to attach himself 
to some caravan proceeding into the khanates of Central Asia. 
Success attended his efforts, and in the early months of 1863 he 
left Teheran with a caravan of dervishes—or, more correctly, of 
hadji pilgrims—who came for the most part from Khokand or 
Kashgar. It may be doubted whether he would have met with 
such complete success, but for the co-operation of the Sultan’s 
Minister at Teheran, who privately informed the hadjis that 
Reshid Effendi, the name which Vambéry had assumed, was 
“the Sultan’s civil officer,” and consequently a person to be 
taken care of. Then follows the description of his travels 
through the frontier provinces of Persia to the Turcoman desert, 
given with an obvious regard to effect, but still all the same 
very picturesquely. What could be more graphic than the 
following account of the dervish caravan leaving Teheran P— 

“The caravan numbered twenty-three, besides myself. Those of 
my friends who could afford to hire a mule or ass to take them to the 
Persian border were ready, booted and spurred; the former, with 
pilgrims’ staffe in their hands, were waiting, too, for the signal of 
departure. I observed with astonishment that the shabby garments 
worn by the party in town had been exchanged for other and far more 
ragged ones, hanging down in a thousand tatters, and fastened by 
means of a rope across the back; and learned to my great surprise 
that the miserable dress worn by them in town was their best holi- 
day attire, which was now laid aside in order to save it.: But yester- 
day I fancied myself a beggar in my new costume, to-day I looked 
fit to be a purple-clad king amidst my companions. Hadji Bilal at 
last raised his hands for a blessing on our journey, and we had not 
fairly seized our beards and said our customary Amens, when those of 
our party who were to walk on foot made a rush towards the gates, 
in order to get ahead of us who were seated on mules or asses.” 

As Professor Vambéry’s original account of his tour, pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago, is not forgotten, it is not neces- 
sary for us to follow it in any detail. At Khiva he was re- 
ceived in personal audience by the Khan, on whom he made so 
favourable an impression, that he received the useful present of 
a donkey, to carry him on his further wanderings. He arrived 
at Bokhara during the Ameer’s absence, but he was received by 
Mozaffur Eddin a few weeks later at Samarcand. His impres- 
sion of the former city is expressed as follows :— 

“ Although the squalid and ricketty buildings, and the streets 
covered with sand, one foot thick, did not tend to place ‘noble 
Bokhara’ in the most favourable or imposing light, yet upon entering 
the bazaar, and beholding the thronging multitude animating it, I 
could not refrain from being intensely interested at the novel sight. 
The beauty and wealth of the bazaar were not the things that sur- 
prised me, so much as the immense and multifarious variety in races, 
dress, and manners which struck the eye everywhere. ..... I was 
followed by a crowd of curious pecple, whose embraces and hand- 
shaking became very annoying tome. Judging by my gigantic tur- 
ban and the large Koran suspended from my neck, they evidently 
took me to be some Ishan or sheikh.” 

But none of the decayed cities of Asia made the same im- 
pression on Professor Vambéry as Samarcand, which “ does, in 
truth, excel all the other cities of Central Asia in its ancient 
monuments, as well as in the splendour of its mosques, its 








grand tombs, and new structures.” Professor Vambéry returned 
to Europe through southern Afghanistan and Herat. At Herat, 
the boy, Yakoob Khan, penetrated his disguise for a moment, 
but was thrown off the scent by the dervish’s readiness in 
quoting a passage from the Koran. With the exception of this 
incident, the false dervish succeeded in deceiving all his com- 
panions and those with whom he came into contact as to his 
personality. Neither khan nor hadji suspected him of being 
a European. Suspicion would have led to discovery, and dis- 
covery would often have been certain death. He returned in safety, 
to tell the Europeans of the strange things he had seen; and 
even those who neither share nor understand his extreme appre- 
hension of Russia, will not fail to be amused with him as a guide 
in exploring those Central Asian lands which were, till the other 
day, the home of Mahomedan fanaticism and the barbarism 
with which it must always be synonymous. 





THE ART OF SWEARING.* 

Tue style of this book is curiously different from what one 
would expect from the title; and one is tempted to think that 
the latter emanated from some would-be funny friend, and not 
from the writer himself. A punning title leads the reader to 
expect a laboriously funny book, and probably a dull one. But 
this book does not, happily, attempt to be funny; and if it drags 
a little at times, its dulness is due to an excessive laboriousness 
in literary effort, rather than to a straining after burlesque 
cleverness. The first chapter gives an account of the Scufflers’ 
Club, where the writer first heard swearing raised to the level 
of a fine art and a constitutional practice—the evening cul- 
minating in a song the burden of every verse in which is 
“Damn their eyes,” a refrain that sets the author thinking on 
the subject of swearing in general, and of “damn” in particular. 
The chapter is perhaps too strongly flavoured with reminis- 
cences of the style of De Quincey’s Murder as a Fine Art, 
and Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “ Suicide Club,” but is not badly de- 
signed as a preface to a subject which perhaps required some 
sort of “ personal introduction.” 

Mr. Sharman traces the origin of swearing, rightly enough, to 
the quasi-judicial or quasi-religious oath. Men swear by Minerva 
or Jupiter “ for the express purpose of being believed,” and be- 
cause “when not swearing they ran a strong chance of being 
disbelieved.” ‘The origin of all swearing was the same—the 
one intense dread of falsehood, against which as yet no laws 
were sufficient to guard...... The prevalency of deliberate 
swearing will always be found in inverse ratio to the prevalency 
of truth.” The author does not seem to be aware how strongly 
his theory is borne out by the practices of our old English fore- 
fathers, and draws his illustrations from Athens and Rome, 
from Dagobert and Clothaire, when he might have referred to 
the everyday procedure of Anglo-Saxon law, and the codes of 
Iniand Edgar. This ignorance or ignoring of things native 
shows itself throughout the book, and disposes the author to 
refuse us all originality in swearing. Even the British shibbo- 
leth which, following Byron, he calls the “ Goddam,” though it 
has earned us a national nickname, is denied a native origin, and 
imputed to a French source, though no evidence is adduced in 
support of the imputation. Indeed, the evidence is all the other 
way. The author tells us how, even in 1429, Joan of Arc, being 
about to “ direct the memorable assault upon the Tournelles, a 
soldier of her command ventured to produce a repast of fish, 
and prayed her to break her fast. ‘ Joan, let us eat 
this shad-fish before we set out.? The Maid indignantly put 
aside the proffered gift. ‘In the name of God,’ she said, ‘it 
shall not be eaten till supper, by which time we will return by 
way of the bridge, and I will bring you a Goddam to eat it 
with.’” And again, when visited in prison hy the Earls of War- 
wick and Stafford, she told her visitors: “ You think when you 
have slain me you will conquer France; but that you would 
never bring about. No! although there were one hundred 
thousand Goddams in this land more than there are.” Yet Mr. 
Sharman would have us believe that the expression “ Goddam ” 
originated in Henry V.’s wars, and was due to a combination of 
God and the French “Dame,” or “ By’r Lady.” There is no doubt 
that the “ Dame” of the French gamin has a curiously home- 
like sound to English ears in a French town; but to impute the 
origin of one to the other is something of a piece with the 
famous derivation of the Latin “ apis,” a bee, from the Greek 
ézovs, footless,—not because the Latins thought that the bee: 
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had no feet, but that from the fact of its flying it was thought 
they might have thought it had no feet. “ God-dame” has 
no meaning, and could have had no meaning, in English 
mouths. The original French “ Dame-Dieu” was a well- 
known oath in England, as Mother of God; and to sup- 
pose that “by one of those combinations so often to be 
found where there is a confusion or admixture of tongues 
the English soldiers rendered their Dame, or Dame Dieu, in 
the way we have seen” is to suppose that the English soldiers 
carefully put the cart before the horse, and exchanged their 
native tongue for a foreign one in those very moments of anger 
or excitement when language is apt to be most racy and natural. 
The “laughter-loving Frenchman” who is -supposed to have 
“‘twitted the invader in that he was unable to pronounce the 
irrepressible Dieu, and was forced to anglicise it to fit it to the re- 
mainder of the oath,” would have had much more reason to laugh 
if he had thought that the English were such fools as to exchange 
*‘ Mother of God’ for the feeble interjection of “ God-mother.” 
The expression God-dam, as applied to the English soldier from 
Agincourt to Waterloo, would be as natural a nickname as the 
term Bigot applied to the German trooper in the seventeenth 
century, and, without more satisfactory evidence to the contrary, 
must be imputed to a similar origin. Whether “ Don’t care a 
damn” is really derived from the Wellingtonian source to 
which it is traced is less problematical; but if the “ great 
Duke” did select the “dam,” ‘‘a piece of Indian money 
of the minutest value,” as his standard of carelessness, it 
is highly probable that the selection was due to its re- 
calling his favourite military imprecation. The writer treads 
on more assured ground when he traces “ Deuce” to 
** Deus,” and when he gives us the history of such expres- 
sions as “ Zounds,” “ Bodikins,’”’ and so forth, which, as is well 
known, are traceable to the invocation of the wounds and body 
and members of Christ,—a subject which, however, scarcely 
lends itself to wit. He is more amusing on the gentility of 
oaths, and really musters a most convincing body of evidence 
that until quite recently hard swearing was a sign of good- 
breeding in men, and no further back than Shakespeare’s time 
was equally a sign of gentle breeding in women. Of Thurlow, 
the most notorious swearer (next to, or perhaps even beyond, 
Henri IV. of France) who ever lived, we hear, of course, the 
ordinary stories; and certainly no story the point of which is an 
oath will ever beat that of Thurlow and the Bishop. The 
Bishop claimed the right of presentation to a certain ancient 
benefice against the Crown, and sent his secretary to argue the 
case with the Chancellor, who cut short all arguments 
thus, “Give my compliments to his lordship, and_ tell 
him I will see him damned before he presents.” “That,” 
remonstrated the secretary, “is a very unpleasant message 
to deliver toa Bishop.” ‘ You're right,” replied Thurlow, “ it 
is. Tell him I'll see myself damned before he presents.” Almost 
as pointed was the rejoinder of King William’s Attorney- 
General to the American clergyman who, “ having undertaken 
@ voyage across the Atlantic to solicit alms for a pious founda- 
tion in Virginia, and urging that the people of that State had 
souls to be saved as well as their brethren in England, was met 
with,—“ Souls! damn your souls! Make tobacco.” Swearing 
of this jocose sort has given rise to a good deal of wit on the 
stage, from the days when Socrates is asked, in the Clouds, 
whether, as he would not swear by the gods, he swore “by the 
iron money, as they do at Byzantium,” and his hearer, 
Strepsiades, swears “by the mist,” to the days when Harry 
Percy invokes his wife when she says,—* In good sooth,” “ Heart, 
you swear like a comfit-maker’s wife... ... As if thou never 
walkst farther than Finsbury. Swear me, Kate, like a lady as 
thou art,—a good mouth-filling oath ;” and so to the days of 
Sheridan’s Bob Acres, with his “’ods pistols and daggers,” 
and Goldsmith's young lover, with his “Damn your pigs 
and prune sauce,” in She Stoops to Conquer. Nor, in- 
deed, is the relish of the joke yet gone. A good, hearty 
swear on the stage by the testy heavy father, or the languid 
“Damn” of the Bancroftian lover, is apt to produce more inex- 
tinguishable laughter than the wittiest repartee or the most 
comic situation. Not the least interesting chapter in the book 
is the last, which describes the decline and fall of that now most 
‘odious formula of strong language, the word “ bloody.’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sharman, its declension is due to “ Low-Country 
soldiering,” when Ben Jonson, and others of his countrymen, were 
shouldering their pikes in Holland. ‘ With the winds and tides 
that brought home the shouts of broken utterances there was 





wafted to this country the flavour of foreign oaths, and among 
them the renown in speech of the German ‘blutig” Now, 
‘ blutig ’ was an inconsequent sort of particle that was employed 
in all the dialects of Germany to denote a sense of the emphatic 
...... and to have become recognised as a convenient make. 
weight with which a reprobate soldiery were accustomed to 
balance their assertions.” The only objection to putting this 
use of the word so far back is that neither Ben Jonson nor 
Shakespeare uses the word, except seriously and in its proper 
meaning, though they “ransacked the language” for oaths 
and terms of opprobrium. It was not till the days of Dryden 
and Swift that it appears in literature or on the stage. Swift, 
the author reminds us, writes to state that “it grows bloody cold, 
and [ have no waistcoat ;” and, if we mistake not, on another occas 
sion, having walked from London to Chelsea in his gown, he com- 
plains, with an impartiality that would do justice to Ratcliffe 
Highway, that “it was bloody hot.’ The word was, in fact, a 
“swagger” one in those days, before it penetrated to the lowest 
stratum of society and ousted from the streets almost every other 
adjective. Its use was never particularly amusing. The only 
instances given of a jocose use of it are in the title of Admiral 
Gambier as “ Old Bloody Politeful,” and the quite modern story 
of a certain well-known Serjeant, who, on being informed that a 
trump-holding adversary at whist was a baronet, answered that 
“he might have known it from his blocdy hand.” The 
“streets,” when in a playful mood, sometimes use it not with- 
out humour, as in the celebrated story of the bargee running 
with the boats at Oxford, and shouting “ Hooray, hooray, hoo- 
bloody-ray.” It strikes the author of John Bull et Son Ile as 
only “ridicule,” and he saw nothing but comedy in—“ J’ai dit 
i mon bloody patron, qu'il ne me donnait qu’un bloody souve- 
rain toutes les bloody semaines, qu’il me fallait cing bloody 
schillings de plus. Il m’a répondu qu'il n’avait pas le bloody 
temps d’écouter mes bloody plaintes,” and he attributes its 
origin only to a corruption of “ By’r Lady.” But perhaps.he had 
not heard the word used in savage earnest, as was the case with the 
French master of a great public school whom we willremember, 
when we translated “glaive sanglant”’ as ‘bloody sword,” 
exclaiming with horror, “ Mon Dieu! you must not say ‘ bloody 
sword;’ itis horrible! His ‘bleeding sword—his bleeding sword!” 
The horror at the word “bloody,” and the use of the far 
stronger though less vulgar expression, “My God!’ recalls 
to us the fact that, after all, the wickedness of swearing is 
mainly a matter of fashiou. The servantgalism “ My” 
represents only a truncated form of invocation of the 
Supreme Being. The fashion of swearing is undoubtedly 
due to the practice of taking oaths. ‘Those who reprobate 
the practice of swearing as an ornament of language, if 
they want to put it down will most contribute to that result by 
eliminating the use of oaths in Parliament and Public Offices 
and Courts of Justice. If the “ lower classes ” are educated to 
believe that a man’s word is nothing unless strengthened by an 
oath, it is not wonderful that they carry that belief into daily 
life, and make the streets hideous with the forms of speech 
which are inculcated on them in the witness-box and imitated 
from the practice of the High Court of Parliament. 
MR. JEBB’S “ SOPHOCLES.”* 

Tis is the first volume of a complete edition of Sophocles, 
which, as all students of the Classics will learn with pleasure, 
Professor Jebb proposes to give to the world. Each play is to 
oceupy a volume, and there will be an eighth, including the 
“Fragments,” and the essays which commonly appear as Pro- 
legomena. The Introduction in the instalment now before us 
deals only with one play. The essay on the text, howevers 
though bearing a special reference to the “ Gidipus,” contains a 
general statement of the principles which the editor has laid 
down for himself in this important part of his work, and the 
“‘Metrical Analysis,” applied as it is with elaborate minuteness 
to the lyric parts of the play, also indicates a general method of 
treatment. This latter essay is founded in the main on the 
work which Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt published some fifteen 
years ago on the Forms of Greck Poetry. We must frankly own 
that we have found it unattractive and difficult to understand. 
But we should be sorry to infer from this anything more 
than our own want of power to appreciate a subtle and 
highly technical discussion of a difficult subject. The pages 
which are devoted to an account of the Qidipus legend 
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are highly interesting. It is traced from the first notices 


that we get in the Homeric poems, through the Cyclic writers 
to the fuller development of horror which it received at the 
hands of the Tragedians. The subject is then pursued into an 
instructive comparison between the story as we find it in 
Sophocles, and the treatment which it afterwards received from 
Seneca, and in the modern theatre from Dryden, Corneille, and 
Voltaire. 

Coming, now, to the Play itself, we find the practice of an 
accompanying translation—initiated in modern editing, unless 
we are mistaken, by Mr. Munro in his Lweretius—emphatically 
asserted. “I aim,” writes Professor Jebb, “at showing fully 
and exactly how the work of Sophocles is understood by me, 
both in its larger aspects, and at every particular point. For 
this purpose, the first requisite is a translation, the principle of 
which shall be absolute fidelity to the original; not to the letter 
of the original, at the cost of the spirit; but to the syirit as 
expressed by the letter.” And he proceeds to maintain the 
superiority, for the purpose in view, of prose over verse trans- 
lation. Times are greatly changed since translations, stigmatised 
by the name of “ cribs,” were the hated foes of the schoolmaster 
and the unlawful friends of the schoolboy. Their use has been 
recognised, and along with this recognition has come a vast 
improvement in their quality. Still, schoolmasters are inclined, 
we fancy, to regard with something like dismay the very general 
application of the practice of translating. “'The teachers of the 
classics,” said an eminent Professor the other day to the present 
writer, “are eating up their capital. When all the classics 
have been properly translated, their occupation will be gone.” 
Of similar tendency was a remark which he heard from a dis- 
tinguished schoolmaster, a propos of the work now under review. 
** When Professor Jebb has finished his Sophocles, we shall have 
to banish the plays from our schools.” It is clear, indeed, that 
an edition which has the Greek text on the left-hand page, a 
translation on the right, and copious notes which leave absolutely 
nothing to be explained at the bottom, is not adapted to the 
wants of the average class-room. 

Putting this question aside, we have no hesitation in saying 
that for any scholar, and indeed, for many who cannot claim to 
be scholars, but still “ have a little Greek,”’ to read their Sophocles 
again with Professor Jebb’s help at hand, so unfailing, so 
admirable as it is, will be a treat of the very highest kind. It 
is very seldom that a scholar and critic of the largest attain- 
ments has also great literary ability. This rarest of combina- 
tions is found in Professor Jebb, and the result is eminently 
satisfactory. We cannot better illustrate our statement than 
by giving, side by side, Professor Jebb’s version of the first 
choral ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the translation which 
is to be found in the late Mr. Linwood’s edition of the so- 
called ‘‘ Theban Trilogy ” :— 








JEBR. 

OQ, sweetly-speaking message 
of Zeus, in what spirit hast thou 
come from golden Pytho unto 
glorious Thebes? I am on the 
rack, terror shakes my soul, O 
thou Delian Healer to whom wild 
cries rise, in holy fear of thee,what 
thing thou wilt work for me, per- 
chance unfelt before, perchance 
returning in.the fu'ness of the 
years; tell me, thou immortal 
voice, born of golden Hope. 

First call I on thee, daughter of 
Zeus, divine Athene, and on thy 
sister, guardian of our land, 
Artemis, who in the centre of our 
agora holds her throne of fame, 
and on Phoebus, the far-darter ; 
O shine forth on me, my manifold 
help against death! If ever afore- 
time, in arrest of ruin hurrying 
On the city, ye drove a fiery pest 
beyond our borders, come now 
also. 


And grant that the fierce god 
of death, who now with no brazen 
shields, yet amid cries as of battie, 
wraps me in the flame of his 
onset, may turn his back in 
speedy flight from our land, borne 
by a fair wind to the great deep 
of Amphitrite, or to those waters 
in which none find haven, even to 
the Thracian wave; for if night 
leave aught undone, day follows 
to accomplish it.” 


Linwoop. 

“O, sweetly-speaking oracle of 
Jupiter, of whatever kind hast 
thou come from wealthy Python 
to illustrious Thebes? I am on 
the stretch in my fearful mind, 
quivering with alarm, dreading 
concerning thee as to what things 
for me thou has uttered lately 
or wilt utter as the seasons 
come round again. Tell me, O 
child of golden Hope, Immortal 
oracle. 

I first invoking thee, daughter 
of Jupiter, immortal Minerva, 
and thy sister Diana, protectress 
of the land, who sits upon the 
glorious round seat of the market- 
place, and Phcebus, the far-darter; 
O ye three averters of fate, ap- 
pear to me. If once, because of 
a former calamity coming on the 
city, ye took away the flame of 
woe, come also now. 


Grant that the fierce god of 
war, who now without brazen 
shields consumes me, shouting 
around as he confronts me, may 
turn back on a reverted course, 
far away from the borders of my 
country, either into the great 
chamber of Amphitrite, or unto 
that inhospitable anchorage, the 
Thracian sea. For if night should 
leave anything untouched, on this 
the day makes onslaught at last.” 





Of the respective literary merits of these two there can be no 
question. The reader, too, who will take the pains to examine 
them with the Greek by his side, will find that Mr. Linwood has 
much more of the worse qualities of the crib. “I am on the stretch 
in my fearful mind,” is certainly not English, and it gives an 
idle lad just such help in translating éxrirauas: QoSeodv Dotvee 
as he ought not to have. Then, again, though Mr. Linwood 
was a scholar of high reputation—perhaps the best of the 
generation that succeeded Dr. Gaisford at Oxford—it is clear 
that Professor Jebb has the advantage of him in several in- 
stances. “Thou wilt work,” certainly seems preferable for 
eZavvacs to “ Thou hast uttered,” which compels us to supply a 
past tense with véov in the preceding clause. “If ever afore- 
time,” &c., again, commends itself as the preferable version of 
gs wore xual woortous dtas x.7.2., to “If once, because of a former 
calamity,” &c., with its too definite reference to the Sphinx 
troubles. “The god of death” is better, again, than “the god 
of war” for Ares in this particular context; and it is obvious 
that the force of éyarxosg domiwv Caiyes ue Feoi3cur70s is brought 
out much better by giving the passive force to zeosRdaros. 
He has no shields with him, yet he is surrounded by the 
Goa, the cries of the dying, though they are dying not of wounds 
but of pestilence. Professor Jebb well remarks that the prose 
use of the word, “famous” supports this version. “Ezougos, with 
its ironical meaning of “ borne by a fair wind,” is a happy sub- 
stitution for dzoveos, a word which is not found elsewhere. 
Finally, we may notice the happy reading, after Hermann, of 
verciv, instead of the ordinary eas, “follows to accomplish,” 
instead of the frigid “ makes onslaught at last.” 

In readings, to say a word on a subject suggested by the last 
remark, Professor Jebb is always judicious, and sometimes 
felicitous. We would commend to the notice of scholars this 
specimen of emendation (1218-20), Gupogeas yao waorep iarewos 


xéay for Gvooues yao ws weelern’ inxewy. 

Another side of Professor Jebb’s special gifts as interpreter 
may be illustrated by the passage which gives an account of 
the death of Laius. We venture to say that many readers of 
Sophocles will realise the scene for the first time when they read 
it with his annotations :— 

“Oedipus was coming down the steep, narrow road, when he met 
the herald (to be known for such by ‘his stave), walking in front of 
the carriage (t;yeuev). The herald rudely bade him stand aside; and 
Laius, from the carriage, gave a like command (with the imperfect 
jjAavvéerny, ‘were for driving,’ tpds Biavy need not mean anything more 
than a threat or gesture). The driver (tpoxnAarns), who was walk- 
ing at the horses’ heads up the hill, then did his lord’s bidding, by 
actually jostling the wayfarer (éxtpérovra). Oedipus, who had 
forborne to strike the sacred herald, now struck the driver; in 
another moment, while passing the carriage, he was himself struck 
on the head by Laius. He dashed Laius from the carriage; the 
herald, turning back, came to the rescue; and Oedipus slew Laius, 
herald, driver, and one of two servants who had been walking by or 
behind the carriage; the other servant (unperceived by Oedipus) 
escaped to Thebes, with the news.” 

The Oedipus Colouéus is, we trace from the preface, to follow 
the present volume at as short an interval as may be found 
possible. May it be ocius rather than scrius! 


TRINIDAD.* 
A nook which has taken six-aud-twenty years to pass from its 
first to its second edition may without unfairness be described 
as a publication in which the republic of readers has not mani- 
fested a lively interest. Such is “Trinidad,” a volume of 484 
octavo pages, bearing upon its title-page the name of a medical 
man who was born and has during the greater portion of his 
life resided in the colony of which he has undertaken to be the 
historian. In preparing and publishing it, his “ earnest desire 
has mainly. been,” as he tells us in his preface, “to make 
Trinidad better known to the British public in general, and to 
its own inhabitants in particular,’—the latter of whom are said 
to be deplorably ignorant of the simplest facts connected with 
the past and present condition of the colony. We heartily 
concur in the author’s opinion that local history should be 
taught in the colonial schools, though not exactly in so heavy a 
form as it assames in the volume before us. No doubt it isa 
capital thing for the typical colonial pupil to know all about 
the Tiber and the Pruth; but he should also be able to indicate 
the courses of the less historical streams which run through his 
own country. Similarly, whilst his memory is stored with much 
useful information concerning the productions of Kamschatka 
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and Lapland, he should not be kept in helpless ignorance of the 
capabilities and resources of the only place on the surface of the 
globe in which he will probably ever possess any direct personal 
interest. As the very appearance of the second edition 
of this book twenty-six years after the publication of 
the first sufficiently proves, too, the British public does 
not pay quite so much attention as it might to the affairs 
of those larger West Indian communities in which many Britons 
make their homes, and with which we are as a people united, 
not merely by the tie of a common nationality, but by the 
tie of mutual interest. “Trinidad” is a well-written book, 
containing a mass of useful information about the present, 
past, and probable future of a British colony which, from its 
large and varied resources, nearly wholly undeveloped, and its 
excellent geographical position, bids fair to become, not very 
many years hence, one of the most valuable possessions of the 
British Crown. As we have no room for extracts, we shall 
content ourselves with giving the reader a brief réswmé of the 
contents of this volume, correcting, as we proceed, one or two 
misapprehensions into which the author has fallen. 


The island of Trinidad is an oblong, 50 miles in length and 
65 in breadth, lying in the Carribean Sea and separated by the 
Gulf of Paria from the peninsula of Paria,—from which, the 
geologists say, it was detached at some remote period by a 
terrible convulsion of nature. It was discovered on July 31st, 1492, 
by Columbus, who, in accordance with his vow to call the first 
land which he might see by the name of the Trinity, christened 
it La Trinidad. Several more or less unsuccessful efforts at 
colonisation were made by the Spaniards at various 
periods in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries; but a permanent settlement was not effected until 
1783, from which time it was governed by a Spanish Captain- 
General until 1797, when it was conquered by Admiral Harvey 
and General Abercrombie, and became, what it still is, a 
British colony. Some of its political institutions—as, for example, 
the municipal council of its chief town, Port of Spain— 
however, retain a distinctly Spanish origin; whilst the habits, 
amodes of thought, and even the common parlance of no incon- 
siderable section of its population, are those of Hispaniola. The 
island is, as it has always been since it came under British rule, 
‘a Crown colony; but it would appear that the people have not 
been satisfied with this benevolent despotism, as they have 
made several attempts to obtain representative government; 
and our author now pleads that they should be permitted a 
voice in the management of their own concerns. Trinidad con- 
tains 1,020,000 acres of more or less fertile soil, 100,600 acres of 
which are cultivated ; more than 700,000 acres of the remainder 
being unappropriated Crown land. Its chief products are sugar, 
molasses, rum, cocoa, cocoanuts, arrowroot, and tous-les-mois, 
great quantities of which are annually exported; but it also 
produces coffee, tobacco, and a variety of spices—the cultiva- 
tion of which is still in its infancy. The population, as 
shown by the census of 1881, is 153,128, or about 27,000 less 
than that of Barbados. But commercially, Trinidad takes the 
lead of British Guiana, and every British West Indian colony 
without exception. Her financial position is also exceptional, 
for although there is a public debt, yet it has been incurred 
solely for railways, which have opened up the country, en- 
hanced the value of real property, and are sources of revenue. 
With its teeming soil and salubrious climate, it is capable of 
supporting over a million inhabitants; and no doubt the 
Panama Canal of the not distant future will be the means of 
attracting much capital and many adventurers to its shores. 

In Chapter III. of this interesting work we get a graphic 
description of the remarkable flora and fauna of the island; 
and in the following chapter we are furnished with very valuable 
information’ about climate, temperature, diseases, and other 
cognate subjects. No doubt it would be a distinct advantage 
to persons who contemplate a visit to Trinidad for purposes 
either of pleasure or business to know beforehand what descrip- 
tion of plants and flowers they will meet—what maladies 
strangers usually contract, and how they may be avoided ; what 
diet they will get, and what scenery they will be introduced to. 
‘They would probably feel interested to know that this lovely 
West India island abounds with game, and vast forests for 
hunting it in; that it breeds a more venomous serpent than the 
rattle-snake—the mapepire; produces an animal barometer in 
the shape of a howling monkey ; vampire bats which bleed their! 
victims more skilfully than a surgeon could; and an “ ant-eater ” 
whose hug is nearly as fatal to man as that of the white bear. 








Amongst “the lions” of which special mention is made in this 
volume, are the wonderful Pitch Lake of La Brea, and the 
truly magnificent cascade of Maraccas ; but, as may be supposed, 
a country so rich in lofty mountains and lovely valleys, abounds 
in caves and grottoes, mineral deposits, rivers, and water-falls, 
many of the latter of which leap from immense heights to the 
plains, and growl a perpetual bass to the tenor and alto of the 
feathered songstresses of the woods. 


The author has a great deal to say, and says it in forcible 
language, about the moral, social, and political condition of the 
colony. In arguing that the British West Indian sugar 
industry was crippled, and slavery perpetuated in the 
Spanish colonies, by the admission of slave-grown sugar 
into the British markets on the same terms as that manu. 
factured by free labour, he simply records a historical fact 
which will be admitted by every intelligent reader of his 
book in this country.: But he will not find many persons here 
to agree with his remedy for the present depressed condition of 
the West Indian industry. The typical Englishman who gets 
his sugar at 3d. per pound, precisely because of the competition 
which is going on between the sugar-producing countries, does 
not see any reason why the bounty-fed beet of the Continent 
should be taxed on its arrival at our ports. Nor will anybody 
succeed in making Hodge understand why he should be taxed 
in order that the British Government might pay bounties on 
the manufacture of West Indian muscovada. On the intermin- 
able labour question our author generally expresses his opinions 
with much ability ; but he deals somewhat obscurely with the 
particular point of emancipation. There can be no doubt that the 
decay of the West Indies set in from the year of emancipation; 
indeed, we can call to mind forty sugar estates in Antigua alone 
which have been thrown out of cultivation during the past fifty 
years. Our author says that it was only natural that on find- 
ing themselves free the slaves should have waxed independent. 
That is so; but circumstances, not of the freemen’s creation, 
fostered their independence. In the first place the planters, 
thinking to conciliate them, sold them land. Thus they became 
cultivators on their own account. In 1843 the disastrous earth- 
quake occurred. Immediately thirty or forty per cent. of the 
diminished supply of labour which was at the moment available 
for field-work was diverted into other channels. Cane-cutters, 
weeders, boilers, and others of that class, found occupation more 
to their taste as blacksmiths, carpenters, and stonemasons. 
The black man began to scorn field-work, except on his own 
account. To get the people back, the planters offered enormous 
wages. The bait partially took. Then came the Sugar Duties 
Act of 1846, by which the price of British West India muscovado 
was reduced from £40 to £20 per hogshead. Of course, the 
planters immediately lowered their tariff of wages: whereupon 
commenced that desperate struggle which has ever since con- 
tinued between them on the one hand, and on the other, what is 
facetiously called “the labouring population.” It is strictly 
correct to say that at the present moment the West Indian 
peasantry—and we are more particularly alluding to the young 
people—view manual labour with absolute abhorrence ; and as 
this feeling increases with the “education” which is now 
becoming universal in the colonies, the look-out for manual 
industries is not good. ‘Three remedies are proposed :—(1), 
Stringent vagrancy laws, compelling every person over sixteen 
years of age to have some visible means of support; (2), ex- 
tensive immigration from Africa or India at the public expense ; 
(3), technical education, on the system which is practised with 
signal successin Franceand Germany. Let both the mind and the 
fingers of the boys and girls taught in the public schools of the 
colonies be etlucated, so that while they are learning to read and 
write, calculate and parse, they may also learn that labour is 
a divine law from which there is no escaping without conse- 
quences which entail misery upon individuals and communities. 
With respect to our author’s suggestion of a representative 
Legislature for all the West India colonies, we will only remark 
that we do not now hear of it for the first time. We observe that 
he takes credit for having been the first to propose the present 
federation of the Leeward Islands. He labours under a mis- 
apprehension here. His proposal was made public, he says, in 
1858; but at least twenty years previously, viz., in 1838, Sir 
William Colebrooke attempted, but in vain, to effect a legislative 
union of the Islands. The present federation is, indeed, merely 
a restoration of the old system of government—with this excep- 
tion,—that under that the members of the Federal Council were 
elected directly by the taxpayers, whereas now they are merely 
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delegates from the several local Legislatures. We can con- 
scientiously recommend Trinidad to our readers; und we hope 
that the laudable object with which it was written may be 


attained. 





A CRITIC UPON CRITICISM.* 

Jo notice a book which is itself a review of reviewers may 
appear superfluous labour. Readers familiar with the poetical 
literature produced during the first quarter of this century 
probably know also .with what vigour and persistency it was 
attacked by the critics of the age. Whatthe Edinburgh Review 
gaid of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron, what Blackwood and 
the Quarterly said of Keats and Shelley, what Leigh Hunt 
called Southey and Hazlitt called Scott, is known to most of us. 
Some of this criticism, it must be frankly owned, was not un- 
merited. Ridicule or vituperation, when applied to Scott, was, 
indeed, utterly misapplied; but neither what Mr. Caine 
designates by the obsolete title of the “ Lake” school, nor the 
school which is supposed to include Keats and Shelley, nor the 
& Satanic’’ school, of which Byron is the representative, can be de- 
scribed as impervious to assault. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the method pursued by the critics was almost wholly a mistake, 
and that in some cases a far stronger term might be applied to 
it. How ignorant this criticism often was, how malicious, 
how grossly personal, and how unstable, is exhibited with 
great force by Mr. Caine, and would alone justify the exist- 
ence of his volume. Apart, however, from this exhibition of 
the treatment awarded to the great poets of the century, the 
writer has much to say about criticism and poetry that is full 
of suggestiveness. Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, 
Leigh Hunt, Keats, and Shelley,—these familiar names form 
the headings of chapters in which a reader might well despair 
of finding aught that is original; but if he open the first page 
of the-book, he will probably, as we have done, go on steadily 
to the end. 

Mr. Caine may be correct in saying that English critical 
literature began as a distinct vocation in the present century, 
but he does not do justice to the criticism which preceded it. In 
his hasty glance at earlier periods of our literature, he omits 
altogether the great name of Dryden, whose critical essays are 
among the manliest and sanest specimens of the art we possess 
in the language. ‘In Pope’s day,” he writes, “it was confined 
to the pamphleteering of the Dennises, Ralphs, and Kenricks,” 
forgetting the efforts of Addison, and the subtle and kindly 
criticism of Steele. ‘ What a good critic Steele was,” wrote 
Savage Landor; “ I doubt if he has ever been surpassed.” Later 
in the century, Fielding is said to have exhibited some critical 
sagacity ; but Johnson, who, in spite of many preposterous judg- 
ments on things poetical, was a considerable force in criticism, is 
ignored altogether. How vigorous the power of that “ great Cham 
of letters” was in his own line, may be seen in his life of 
Dryden. 

It was Dryden who wrote,—“ They mistake the nature of 
criticism who think its business is to find fault;’ but the 
criticism of 1800-25, that has prompted Mr. Caine’s volume, 
rested, he writes, “on the assumption that it was the proper 
business of criticism not so much to display characteristic ex- 
cellences, as to detect imperfections—to play, in short, the 
judge’s part in condemning, or say the police-serjeant’s part in 
apprehending, literary defaulters.” Criticism can be severe 
enough in our day, but it avoids personalities, and shows, 
generally, a higher sense of responsibility. We are alluding to 
criticism worthy of the name. It is sometimes evident that a 
reviewer has been simply content with a glance at the book he 
notices, and often, more obvious still, that a volume has been 
praised less from its intrinsic worth, than on account of the 
writer’s name or position. In nothing, we think, was the manly 
honesty of Anthony Trollope more evident than in the views he 
held with regard to criticism. A review may lift a hitherto un- 
known author into the position which he deserves, but it is 
absurd to say that on that account the author is indebted to 
the critic. The latter has simply done his duty, and the former 
profits not by the reviewer’s judgment, but by his own merit. 

It seems strange to read, but is no doubt a fact, that apart 
from the criticism of Coleridge, Wordsworth’s poetry, in the 
author’s early days, was universally condemned by the reviewers. 
No doubt he needlessly provoked some abuse. His theory of 
poetry was open to attack, and the way in which he attempted to 
carry out his theory was occasionally fitted to excite ridicule. Yet 
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the amazing obtuseness of the writer who could find “ nothing but 
absurdity” in the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” and who declared the 
great Ode on Immortality to be “ illegible and unintelligible,” 
would appear inconceivable, if, indeed, any blunders were too 
gross to be conceivable in criticism. Is it not still on record 
what the poet Waller said of Paradise Lost, what the Monthly 
Review said of Gray’s Elegy, and how Horace Walpole called 
The Botanic Garden “the most delicious poem upon earth” ? 
After quoting several perverse comments on the greatest poet 
of the century, Mr. Caine adds, with an effort at fine-writing 
scarcely called for by the occasion :—‘‘ These critiques are dead 
now, and it seems almost sorry sport to summon them from 
their graves, and make them walk in their shrouds in a light 
from which seventy years’ twilight has been spirited away. But 
surely their sinister figures, that look-out through the film of 
the vanished eyes of the years that are gone, should for ever 
stalk through the world as a witness and a warning.” Unfor- 
tunately, such critiques in the early years of our century are 
more astounding than singular. Coleridge, the most musical 
poet since Milton, was not better understood than Wordsworth. 
His Christabel was termed a wretched performance, “ beneath 
the dignity of criticism ;” and Kubla Khan, according to the 
Examiner of that day, “only shows that Mr. Coleridge can 
write better nonsense verses than any man in England.” The 
Edinburgh Review for 1816 gave its verdict on Christabel 
as a. “thing utterly destitute of value,” exhibiting “from 
beginning to end not a ray of genius;” while the Edinburgh 
of 1835, having grown wiser with age, said that the supernatural 
imagery of Christabel was “something of a peculiar and ex- 
quisite cast, which stands unrivalled in modern poetry.” Black- 
wood in 1817 declared that Coleridge had done nothing in any 
one department of human knowledge, and was regarded by all 
good men of all parties with pity and contempt; but the same 
journal said after his death, in 1834, that Coleridge alone, 
perhaps, of all men that ever lived, was always a poet, and that 
there was not within the four seas a brighter genius. 


Mr. Caine cannot believe that any critics could be blind to 
Coleridge’s exquisite art, and thinks that the abuse of the poet 
must have been due “to the criminal intervention of personal 
malignancy.” We cannot say that it was not, but we venture 
to affirm that if Chiistabel could have appeared in Pope’s life- 
time, or in the lifetime of Dr. Johnson, both the poet and the 
critic would have passed the same judgment upon it as that 
expressed by the Edinburgh in 1816. And the most character- 
istic poems of Wordsworth must have met with the same 
treatment in an age which, however great in its own de- 
partments of literature, was unable to appreciate the higher 
harmonies of verse or the poetical aspects of nature. Habit, 
even in our estimate of poetry, may dull the soul and keep the 
ear captive. Music was not Pope's forte, but his mechanical 
rhythm satisfied the ‘‘age of prose,” and was still in vogue in 
the early years of this century. The authors of the Pleaswres 
of Memory and the Pleasures of MHope were then popular poets, 
and it will be remembered that even Byron placed Rogers and 
Campbell above Wordsworth and Coleridge. And the secret of 
Byron’s own success, we are told, was not far to seek. Witha 
genius that compassed the whole domain of passion, “he 
accepted the dogmas of the poetic sect that found favour in his 
time, and he caused them to pass through a personality which 
was fascinating in its sorrows, and even in its sins.” The paper 
upon Byron, we may observe here, is perhaps the least interest- 
ing in the volume, being little more than a review of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s recent work. The writer runs over once more the 
story of Byron’s life, and the greater portion of what he has to 
say has little connection with the purpose of his book. He is 
severe, but hardly, we think, too severe, upon Byron ; and in the 
chapter on Shelley writes with a frankness of that poet’s mis- 
doings which will be unacceptable to his worshippers. Mr. Caine 
considers that there was a want of manliness, or, as he prefers 
to call it, “ masculinity,” about Shelley, but he does not find 
this want in Keats. “It is true that Shelley’s highest virtues 
overshadow everything of which Keats was capable; yet they 
were the virtues of a noble woman; Keats’s virtues were the 
virtues of a man.” Manly though he was, however, Mr. Caine is 
“old-fashioned enough to believe that brutal criticism did more 
than anything else to kill Keats in the year 1821.” If it did, the 
poet’s feminine sensitiveness must have far surpassed that of 
Shelley, who showed throughout life a belief in his own asser- 
tion,—* The man must be enviably happy whom reviewers can 
make miserable.” The argument that, in the case of Keats, 
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criticism destroyed his means of living is not, we think, borne 
out by the facts. This, at least, was never the poet’s own com- 
plaint, nor was he likely to hope that his verse, even had it 
received its due, would produce a yearly income. He wrote in 
the hope of securing one day a high place among the poets of 
his country, and from the joy of writing. Of the means by 
which he intended to secure an income, we know little. He 
endeavoured, we are told, to make money by contributing 
to periodicals; and writing to a friend, he says:—“My mind has 
been at work all over the world to find out what todo. Ihave 
my choice of three things, or at least two,—South America, 
or surgeon to an Indiaman, which last, I think, will be my 
fate.” 

With regard to the principal count against Shelley, the 
desertion of Harriett at the time when a wife specially needs 
the care and protection of a husband, Mr. Caine writes mistily. 
That the poet forsook her is certain, but did he leave her with- 
out the means of support ? If he did thus leave her “ with only 
fourteen shillings of ready money,” he richly merited, we are told 
the worst chastisement of his reviewers; yet he is acquitted of 
neglect, not because Mr. Caine has discovered that he left 
pounds behind him instead of shillings, and “ not because, as an 
idealistic poet, he might be adjudged deficient in forethought, 
for Shelley is proved to have been eminently practical in small 
money matters,” but “ because his body, as well as his soul, was 
at this juncture in a turmoil, and the one was then as little as 
the other at all favourable to the ‘steady symmetries of con- 
ventional life.” Mr. Caine affects throughout the volume to 
judge of poets and their critics from a philosophical stand-point. 
We venture to think that this sometimes leads him unawares to 
write nonsense. His facts are uniformly interesting, so also are 
many of his criticisms; but he is less certain of his ground when 
he drops the ré/e of a man of letters, and assumes the cloak of 
the philosopher. His style is then pretentious, like his matter, 
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and both become “ high-falutin’. 


IN LONDON TOWN.* 

Ir the author of this story had called it In Bloomsbury, there 
would have been more reason in the title. There is largeness 
and latitude, promise and possibility, all of the vaguest kind, 
about the name she has given her novel; while the action of it 
is in reality narrow, extending to but a few persons, and com- 
prising, so far as London ‘Town is concerned, only a small 
portion of the British Museum and a lodging-house in its 
vicinity. 

We are reminded by the first paragraphs of the beginning of 
a clever though extravagant novel by Mrs. Trollope, called Love 
and Jealousy, in which the writer hazarded what at that time 
was the daring assertion that all widows are not necessarily 
to be pitied or inevitably broken-hearted. Sentimentalism was 
still having a good time when Mrs. Trollope was writing 
those pleasant books which, as we learn from her son, were 
all produced after she was fifty: the voice of Haynes Bayley 
was still heard in the land. The happily-released young widow 
was a courageous novelty, but it succeeded; now the lady who 
is “a doosid deal better off without” the Colonel, or the Major, 
or Jack So-and-So, is a familiar feature of the society novek 
Here she is amusingly treated by the author of In London 
Town :— 

“David Everest was the only son of a widowed mother, who, how- 
ever, was not altogether to be pitied, on account of her widowhood. 
Colonel Everest had certainly done his best to make his decease 
bearable to his wife, by making her life spent with him as unbearable 
as debt, indifference, and drinking could make it. He had not been 
a good husband, but, nevertheless, she made him an excellent widow, 
and did her duty by his memory as ably as she had exceeded her duty 
in her endeavours to lecture him into a better state of behaviour.”’ 

There is a touch of real humour in “she made him an excel- 
lent widow,” and it excites a hope that there may be more of 
the same as we get on. On the whole, this hope is not fulfilled ; 
there is a good deal that is amusing in the story; but there is 
much more that means and tries to be amusing, but is not, so 
that the result is in that particular disappointing. The author 
fails to distinguish between the positively and the relatively 
funny. Her Miss Hatchard, a kindly charitable spinster, who 
earns her living by the humbler processes of art, and livesin the 
Bloomsbury lodging-house which is the principal scene of the 
story, is not made the more interesting by her exaggerated vul- 
garity. She isa Miss La Creevy of a bolder sort, and when she ex- 
presses her opinion of the conduct of Mr. Thorold, the father of 
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Fiammetta, a pretty young lodger who sits as a model to Misg 
Hatchard, and is the heroine of the story, the reader is reminded 
of Miss La Creevy’s denunciation of Ralph Nickleby-:— 

“Tf I had that there father of hers,’ said Miss Hatchard to her. 
self, as she flourished the knife with which she was cutting bread and 
butter, “I’d—I’d—dunno what I would’nt do to’im. Keeping that 
ere fine girl hanging around, with no meat, and no clothes, nor no 
nothink, and all because of his fads and fancies. Oh my, if I hag 
the fashioning of ’im!’? And Miss Hatchard sliced off a tremendoug 
round of bread, as if it had been the offending Mr. Thorold’s head.” 
This is very like the paper-knife that Miss La Creevy would 
have liked to run into Ralph Nickleby, and Miss Hatchard igs 
described almost in Dickens’s words :—* Perhaps in all London 
there was not a busier, brighter, more helpful, contented, under. 
paid, little woman.” The would-be comic Mr. Fowler has a 
family likeness to Traddles, and is much better without his 
stutter, of which the writer kindly cures him at an early stage 
of our acquaintance with him. 

Although the author, by a certain forced friskiness of style, 
reminds us of Miss Mowcher’s “ Ain’t I volatile?” to an extent 
that is worrying, we are obliged to her for writing a story about 
middle-class people with at least a suggestion of work, worth, 
heart, and meaning in their lives. We are so. unspeakably weary 
of the contemptible people and the sickening lives depicted by 
the ladies who write fashionable novels, that we heartily wel- 
come. this quite unfashionable fiction, with no balls, boudoirs, 
brandies and sodas, dubious situations, or society slang in it, and 
from whose pages the Algies, Berties, and Monties,—more odious 
than the ruflianly demigods of a preceding ‘school of fiction, 
because they are more unmanly—are absent. In some instances 
the author is very successful in drawing character. Mrs. Everest, 
the Rev. Theophilus Burney her brother, and Fanny, the com- 
mon-place cousin with a good fortune, whom the obstinate 
David will not marry, although the arrangement is manifestly 
so good as to lead his mother to believe that not only herself 
but Providence has designed it, are real and living; more so, we 
think, than either David or Fiammetta. We do not care much 
for the excellent David ; he is too imperturbably of his own way 
of thinking; he isa prig—of an uncommon sort, indeed, but still a 
prig—and is needlessly underbred; but we recognise with pleasure 
a successful attempt on the author’s part to convey worth and 
principle, and an acceptable departure from beaten tracks in his 
regard. The reason for Fiammetta’s being represented as entirely 
without a religion of any kind, we fail to perceive. She is not 
made more attractive by being perfectly ignorant on that sub- 
ject, and it is difficult to realise that such ignorance could really 
exist under the circumstances and with the surroundings of her 
life; while it is not necessary to explain the one terrible tempta- 
tion to which she yields. The nature of this temptation it is 
not our intention to disclose; the reader will be deeply inter- 
ested in the discovery of it; but it might have come as forcibly 
to the girl if she had had the vague and loose-sitting religious 
ideas of the people about her. A point of that sort, unless it 
is made very forcibly, weakens the effect it is intended to 
strengthen. The author ought either to haye made more of 
Fiammetta’s savage ignorance of the Christian religion, or left 
it out of account altogether. 

The pleasant qualities of this novel are originality,—for 
although we have met with persons in both life and books like 
those whom we meet here, the combinations are original,—hearty 
sympathy with work and suffering, and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous (for which see Miss Markham, an attendant on lectures 
who outdoes “the matron in blue, Mrs. Jefferson Brick”). 
Finally, it is an interesting story, well sustained. 

he charm of the impulsive, high-minded, hot-tempered 
Fiammetta is skilfully conveyed, although we know all the time 
that she would be a very uncomfortable, if not impossible, per- 
son in real life; but the achievement of the book, the one thing 
which gives it a clear claim to more than passing mention 
—the full due of two-thirds of the novels of the day—is the 
story of Thorold, Fiammetta’s father, the man with a craze, 
as ruinous as that of Barnard Palissy, but absolutely baseless 
to boot. This episode, the central one of the story, is of 
marked excellence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—@~—— 

London Quarterly Review for April.—This is an excellent number, 
keeping up, we are glad to see, the standard of the ‘“ New Series”’ on 
which the Review has entered. The article on Mr. Drummond’s 
‘“‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” though not taking up an attitude 
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with regard to the book that quite satisfies us, is a remarkably lucid 
statement of its design and bearing. The essay on Bishop Martensen 
introduces its readers to a region which will be unfamiliar to many of 
them—thought and culture in Denmark. Of these, in their theo- 
logical and philosophical aspect, Bishop Martensen was a conspicuous 
exponent ; and the article, appearing as it does shortly after his death, 
is an appropriate tribute to his memory. Among domestic subjects 
is ‘East Anglia,” which gives us an interesting account of this part 
of England. Nowhere—except, perhaps, in the north-western part of 
our island—is the agricultural population more independent and 
vigorous, a characteristic which they probably owe to the strong 
admixture of Danish blood among them ; and all that concerns them 
has a proportionate importance. We cannot but hope and believe 
that Dr. Jessopp has not lighted upon a specially favoured corner of 
this “ Arcadia.”” The other articles in the number are—* Through 
Materialism to Imdealism’’—dpropos of Lange’s “ History of 
Materialism’’—‘‘ The Orders of Religions Knights,’ ‘“ Renan’s 
Recollections of his Youth,” “The Salutation of the Risen Son,” 
and “ Egypt.” 

Good Words, for April.—Besides many interesting papers by the 
Editor, Professor Blackie, the Duke of Argyll, and other well-known 
writers, this number completes the first volume of Miss Linskill’s 
most interesting story, entitled ‘ Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea.” Miss Linskill is, as we ventured to prophesy some 
time ago, coming to the front; here, for instance, we find six 
scenes in five chapters any one of which would redeem a whole three- 
volume novel from the charge of powerlessness or want of origin- 
ality. There is everything that we desire in a novel: interest, in the 
first place, and originality and a delightful freshness ; there is great 
power and insight in the delineation of character, and great feeling for 


the picturesqueness both of nature and incident, and there is vividness | 


of description, and a style pure and lively. Besides all this, which is 
common, in a greater or less degree, to all original and honest writers, 
Miss Linskill has a special knowledge of the locality in which sho 
lays her scenes, and writes, con amore, of the people of the Yorkshire 
dales and moors and sea-coast, and of the wild and grand scenes in 
which their simple lives are led; the grandeur of which moulds their 
bold and independent characters, while their bareness and _ soli- 
tude give the people a seriousness and melancholy peculiar, 
in more cheerful and ordinary places, only to those who endure 
or have passed through much mental or physical suffering. It 
is difficult to make a natural scene out of a poor girl’s pleading to 
the man she loves for his love in return; but this is done, and done 
most admirably ; and we do not know whether to feel most for the 
good man who will not be weak, or for the beautiful girl so 
sadly humiliated. The inimitably pathetic scene in which the poor 
old farmer brings his confused accounts to his danghter in the night, 
and breaks down in his admission that his mind is going, is one to 
mark a novel. Altogether, these chapters are full of picturesque 
description and insight into character, and of interesting situations 
which keep alive curiosity. We congratulate the editor of Good 
Words on his good fortune in securing this unique story. 


Studies in History, Legend, and Literature. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Wilson publishes in this volume six 
essays, five of which have appeared before; and one, “ Madame 
Roland,” which is new. This last is, perhaps, scarcely as good as the 
rest. It traverses ground which is already familiar, and suggests a 
comparison which is not in its favour. Of the other five, the freshest, 
in the eyes of most readers, will be that which recounts the life and 
exploits of Eppelin von Gailingen, a Niirnberg hero of the fourteenth 
century, and, with a difference, the German Robin Hood. In 
“ Lucrezia Borgia’? Mr. Wilson sets himself to refute the rehabilita- 
tion of this famous daughter of the Borgias which was. attempted 
by Roscoe, and afterwards, in a more formal fashion, by Herr 
Gregorovius. He succeeds, we cannot but think, only too 
well. The argument that the woman who led a well-ordered 
life at Ferrara could not have been the monstrously profligate 
creature which her contemporaries pictured her during her life 
at Rome, is miserably weak. The Borgias, as Mr. Wilson remarks; 
were not men and women of an ordinary type. And what monstrosity 
is incredible when you have attested, beyond all possible doubt, sach 
an incarnation of cruelty and lust as Alexander VI. enthroned as the 
Vicar of Christ ? Is it, by the way, due to Mr. Wilson or to the poet 
Ercole Strozzi, that we find poilice made of the feminine gender in 
the quatrain addressed to Lucretia ?— 

*‘ Laeto nata solo, dextra, rosa, pollice carpta.”’ 


The other essays are “Struensee and Caroline Matilda,” “ Eliza- 
beth and Stuart,’? and ‘“Goethe’s Faust.” Mr. Wilson’s style 
is sometimes a little inconsequent. Thus we read—“ Gregorovius 
presents us with an admirable picture of the state of female 
culture in the Italy of the Renaissance. That which we now call 
@ ‘blne-stocking’ was then termed a ‘ virago,’’ and the appellation 
of a ‘man-woman’ was complimentary. Lady Jane Grey was found 
reading Plato; and the women of that time were perforce, in the com- 
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parative absence of a great modern literature, driven back to the 
languages and literature of the two great cultured nations of anti- 
quity.”” What has Lady Jane Grey to do do with Italy and the 
Renaissance? Her reading of Plato was surely due to quite other 
influences—to Colet and Erasmus, among others. : 

English Rambles, and Other Fugitive Pieces. By William Winter. 
(Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London.)—We are always 
pleased by what travellers from the other side of the Atlantic say 
about ourcountry. To ourselves, they are not always complimentary ; 
but England itself—the finish and neatness of its fields, the sump- 
tuovs expanse of its parks, its unfailing greenery, due to causes 
which only a summer visitor can appreciate without any arrizre pensée 
—all these things supply the subject of an unfailing panegyric. The 
“English Rambles’ of Mr. Winter are ten in number; three of them 
being given to London, and;one, of course, to Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Three of the pieces are given to Longfellow, one containing some 
very interesting ‘‘ Personal Recollections.’”’ The poet had, it seems, 
like other famous men, some strange visitors. One addressed him in 
these words, “ Mr. Longfellow, 1 have long desired the honour of 
knowing you. Sir, I am one of the few men who have read your 
‘Evangeline.’’? Another, who found his way into the study, pro- 
posed to give him a bottle of the Carminative which he sold 
if he would write some verses to be stuck on his wares; and a bottle, 
he assured him, was worth a dollar. The Elegy on Longfellow is a 
graceful piece of verse; indeed, Mr. Winter has a special gift for 
writing ““In Memoriam ”’ verses, and even complimentary poems in 
general. We may mention that addressed to Lawrence Barrett. 

Early Lost, Late Found. By Wynter Frere’ Knight. vols, 
(Remington and Co.)—This is a tale of considerable merit, though 
we must own to liking the author better in his lighter than in his 
graver moods. The earlier scenes wherein Mr. Reginald Tracy seeks 
to win the affections of the Vicar’s daughter are very pleasing. The 
poor fellow’s disappointment when the Vicar unconsciously deludes 
him into the brightest hopes is amusing, though perhaps verging upon 
farce. When the author finds it necessary to construct a plot, and 
we come into contact with the familiar incidents of a murder, an 
unjust accusation, a mysterious disappearance, we are not, we must 
own, so weil pleased. ‘Still, there is ability and tact displayed in the 
management of the story. A special word of praise must be given 
to the character of the cathedral organist. This is, we suppose, a first 
work. If so, it shows considerable promise. 

Our National Drink Bill. By William Hoyle. (James Hamilton, 
Glasgow.) —Mr. Hoyle’s contributions to the Press, under the name 
here given, are well known. There must be few readers of the 
newspapers whose attention they have not aroused. He has re- 
printed them in this volume, beginning with the ‘‘ Drink Bill Letter 
for 1876,” and he has included with them a number of miscellaneous 
papers, letters, &c., bearing upon the same subject. They make up 
together a very formidable indictment against the nation’s sobriety, 
though we may, perhaps, draw what comfort we can from the reflec- 
tion that we are not worse than some otber nations which could be 
mentioned. It is more satisfactory to reflect that there is a slight 
improvement in ourselves. Mr. Hoyle makes out that in 1876 we 
spent £147,288,759 in spirits, wine, and beer, and that in 1882 the 
amount had fallen to £126,251,359. The result looks a little better, 
when it is stated with reference to the population. In 1876, the cost 
per head was £4 9s.; in 1882, £3 12s. But, after all, this is no very 
great result, as Mr. Hoyle remarks, to have been achieved by the 
united efforts of abstinence and temperance societies of all kinds. 
An interesting table shows the proportion spent upon various neces- 
saries of life, as compared with that spent on drink. The average 
for ten years on the last has been £136,000,000. Bread and hoase- 
renting come next, with £70,000,000 each then come cloth and 
kindred articles, with £66,000,000 (this would probably occupy the 
second place if the expenditure in boots and shoes were added). The 
other items are, butter and cheese, £35,000,000; milk, £30,000,000 ; 
sugar, £25,000,000; and tea, coffee, and cocoa, £20,000,000. No 
account is taken, we see, of butcher’s meat. We may compare the 
figures drawn from the expenditure of an average family of what. 
is called the upper-middle class:—House-rent and rates, £100; 
clothing, £100; butcher’s meat, £80; groceries and butter, £70; 
milk, £35; bread, £25; alcoholic drinks, £50. 

Fancy Free, and other Stories. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Gibbon is happier, we are inclined to think, in 
describing the love and war of three centuries ago, than in telling a 
story of modern life. The middle-aged guardian who has a hopeless 
attachment to an unconscious ward, is a character that we seem to 
know too well. We anticipate almost exactly how he will look, what 
he will say. His hopes and fears, his self-abnegation, and his sorrows 
are too familiar. Too familiar, also—at least, of late years—is 
another personage who plays an important part in Mr. Gibbon’s 
It is with something like dismay that we view 
We gladly allow, however, that there 
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story, a “claimant.” 
his entrance upon the scene. 


| is a certain briskness of action in the tale when the impostor’s scheme 
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comes to its crisis. Mr. Gibbon can always tell a story well, and he 
is not inferior to himself here. The third volume is occupied with 
two short stories, which call for no especial remark, except as regards 
the first, that it is not easy to understand what really happened. 


Light in Lands of Darkness. By Robert Young. (T. Fisher 
Unwin).—Mr. Young tells in this volume the story of various 
missionary efforts, following up and supplementing the accounts of 
his former work, “ Modern Missions: their Trials and Triumphs.” 
Among these narratives, nothing is more remarkable than that which 
relates the fortunes of the Patagonian Mission. Some of our older 
readers may remember the name of Allen Gardiner. Captain 
Gardiner, after vainly endeavouring to get help from the Missionary 
Societies, organised, with the help of private friends, an expedition 
to Tierra del Fuego. The first attempt was a failure, though it re- 
sulted in nothing worse than the loss of time and money. After other 
abortive efforts, an attempt on a large scale was made in 1850. This 
ended in the most deplorable way. Captain Gardiner and his six com- 
panions perished of scurvy or starvation. The enemies of missions did 
not fail to enlarge on the folly of such undertakings. Still, the pro- 
moters were not discouraged. They persevered, and men were not 
wanting to devote themselves to the work. Success did not come at 
once; but it came, and came in a way which it was impossible 
to gainsay. ‘Since then,’ Mr. Young writes, speaking of the year 
1872, “the work has steadily progressed. There is now a Christian 
village. Instead of the miserable wigwams, cottages have been 
erected, gardeus have been planned and fenced, roads have been 
made, cattle and goats have been introduced; an orphanage, con- 
taining twenty-six children, clothed, educated, and fed at the ex- 
pense of friends in England, has been erected ; polygamy, witchcraft, 
infanticide, wrecking, theft, and other vices have been abolished.” 
These results were communicated by Admiral Sullivan to Mr. Darwin, 
who had made the acquaintance of the Fuegians in 1832, when the 
‘Beagle’ visited their country. ‘I could not have believed,’’ he 
wrote in reply, “that all the missionaries in the world could have 
made the Fuegians honest ;” and he went on to say, “I had always 
thought that the civilisation of the Japanese is the most wonderful 
thing in history, but I am now convinced that what the missionaries 
have done in Tierra del Fuego in civilising the natives is at least as 
wonderful.” And he gave a practical proof of his opinion by 
becoming a regular subscriber to the Society’s funds. Darwin’s sub- 
scription is about as emphatic an answer to the detractors of missions 
as can well be imagined. 


Richer than Wealth. 3° vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—<An ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, or unfortunate, hero is the lover or the beloved 
of three young women,—the cousin to whom, according to the will of 
an eccentric relative, he is contracted; a young lady of fashion, who 
has a tenderness for him which he, at one time at least, returned ; and 








a farmer’s daughter, to whom, of course, as being the one whom he 
was especially bound to avoid, he finally gives up his heart. ‘We may 
say at once that the second of these three is, in our opinion, a wholly 
unnecessary figure, and that the story would be distinctly the better, 
in every way, had all that concerns her been omitted. But the rivalry 
between Edith Fleming, the betrothed cousin, and Dorcas Finch, the 
humble maiden, the noble self-denial of the first, and the struggle to 
be true to conscience and loyal faith in the second, makes a story 
which considerably attracts us. Hubert Maynard, it may fairly be 
said, is not half good enough for either of the two who love him, 
The best thing that we hear of him is that he risks his inheritance 
for the sake of his love; but Dorcas and Edith are both well drawn, 
The style would bear improvement; but, on the whole, the novel—g 
first effort, we suppose—is promising. 

An Old Man’s Love. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—This is the last complete novel of the author,—the Lang 
Leaguers, reviewed some time ago in these columns, having been left 
unfinished. It is certainly much better than the Land Leaguers, 
though it is scarcely in Mr. Trollope’s best manner. The plot may 
easily be described. Mr. Whittlestaff, a man of fifty, but old for his 
years, offers a home to Mary Lawrie, a young lady of something more 
than twenty, daughter to a deceased friend and neighbour. We may 
say in passing, that the arrangement seems hardly suitable to the 
rules of society. Mr. Whittlestaff’s housekeeper was not more than 
a servant, and could not be looked upon asa chaperone. Both have 
had their troubles in love, the gentleman having been shamefully 
thrown over in his youth, the lady having had a lover who was sent 
away on account of his poverty, and who disappeared. Mr. Whittle- 
staff offers marriage to Miss Lawrie, out of love, and Miss Lawrie 
accepts him out of gratitude. And then, of course, the old lover, John 
Gordon by name, appears; and the rest of the story deals with the 
question, “ Will the old lover give way to the new?” This is worked 
out, it seems to us, with a great deal of skill. John Whittlestaff is 
not heroic in a sentimental fashion. He does not surrender his claims 
with dignity and grace. He is, on the contrary, terribly ill-tempered 
and rude about it. Yet he has the root of the matter in him, and is 
heroic in his way. He deserves to rank with the best of Mr. Trollope’s 
portraits. Mary Lawrie does not interest us so much. We canno, 
compare her with the figure which made ‘The Small Honse 
at Allington ’? so agreeable a dwelling. Of minor sketches, the curate 
who makes so amusing a display of his satisfaction in being engaged, 
is good; his young lady is, and doubtless is meant to be, somewhat 
vulgar. The novel does not suffer from being shorter than the average. 
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WORe (iy TS TO Wt” GEG oa cess canes cciensscccsscosesenssasasscssonees (Rivington) 3/0 
Robinson (A. M. F.), New Arcadia, cr 8V0 ..........c6.ceeeseeeseeee (Ellis & White) 60 
Robinson (F. W.), The Man She Cared For, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Saxby (J. M. E.), Ben Hanson, cr 8vo +...(Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Schlau, Schlauer, and Schlausten, roy 8V0.....0......cseeeseeesceececeeeeeees (Triibner) 6/0 
Stokes (G. J.), The Objectivity of Truth, cr 8vo..... (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Stonghton (J.), Howard, the Philanthropist, 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Stuart (A. M.), The Bible True to Itself, achee: sascteonsest MOE OVO 
Swainson (C. A.), Greek Liturgies, 4to biversi 

Tait (P. G.), Light, cr 8vo A. & C. Black) 6 
Taylor (J. E.), Sagacity and Morality of s,cr 8vo ...(Chatt» & Windus) 7/ 
Whittle (D. W.), Life, Warfare, and Victory, cr 8vo .........(Morgan & Scott) 2 
Witkowski (G. J.), Atlas of Bones and Muscles of the Hand, 4to...(Bailliére) 
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ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
EOSPITAL. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the MANSION HOUSE, on MONDAY, 
June 16th,’at 3 o’clock p.m., in aid of the Funds of this Charity. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in the Chair. 

Cards of Admission will be forwarded on application to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital. NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 24th. 
Professor HALES will continue his Lectures on ‘“Anglo-Saxon’’ on 
Wednesdays, at 1.45. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY AFTERNOON, April 24th, 
New boys, 3; Junior Class, 3.30; Upper School, 4 o’clock. 
ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564. Head 
Master—Rev. D. 8S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 

Honours 1883-4 include Scholarship, Corpus Christi, Oxon.; the ‘‘ Essex”’ at 
Hertford; Exhibition at Wadham, and three Second-Classes (two first division), 
‘Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 

Terms in School House (owing to endowment), £48 per annum; Masters’ 


Houses, £70. 
Entrance Examination and Three Junior Exhibitions, May 8th. 


CARBOROUGH.—A Married Graduate in Orders, of 20 
years’ experience in Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in healthiest and most beautiful 
part of Scarborough. Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and the 
mays surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 guineas; proportionate terms 
or holidays.—Apply, Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY Ist. Value from 70 
‘Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15} 
and 16}. Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
‘women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


E44 and SON.—BEDSTEADS. 


























H™ and SON.—BEDDING. 





H*4 and SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
900 Designs and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


i Yearly. Half- rterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 7 fn sees 
Kingdom ... ; an:8 @..4 Cle wane oS 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... . 











if ¥ 5 : 
LIBERT ¥"|"™""y-a3,Sce vary 00 
ART 


NOVEL IDEAS IN 
FABRICS. 


|LADIES SPRING COSTUME 
New Patrerns Post FREE. 


AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LEBER TY" COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
E Chesham Howe, } BEGENT STREET, W. 
JAPANESE 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R Artistic and Inexpensive. 
iC. HINDLEY and SONS 
PAPERS. | 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. ‘ 
Established upwards of Half a Century. 
WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


“PURE, COOLING, and 
APOLLINARIS. REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
| waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 
| ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


| Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in. 
ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


THROAT 
| with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
IRRITATION | he act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 


| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 


| 
AND COUGH. | boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 1}d, labelled “JAMES EPPS 


| and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London.” 


TONGA 


FOR 
NEURALGIA. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 





|'FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
| From 15s per piece. 











“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”"—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. SoLe ConsteyEES— 
Proves Court, Lomsparp Sr., Loypoy, 





The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be. 
had ina 

GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s, Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS «no 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





This day, No. VI., demy 8vo, 216 pp., price 4s. 
7) * Sc or Tris H BEVIS W, 


ConTENTS. 
ScOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 1707. 
Tue Scots BRIGADE. 
Mr. SwinBorne's Dest TO THE BIBLE. 
FLAWS IN PHILANTHROPY. 
Tue Evpic Poems. 
Tue Lire or St. MARGARET. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
A MINISTER FOR SCOTLAND. 
ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Summaries OF Foreign Reviews, &c. 


ALEX, GaRDNER, 12 Paternoster Row, London; and Paisley. 





SPONSE wtor 


— 
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— AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PrrsIDENT—His Grace the “sr of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon.the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Ear] Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks- Beach, Bart., 
‘g 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esy., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

__NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 
QT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. House Girls received from 
the age of nine. NEXT TERM begins on May 2nd. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and standsin its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN S1X and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address, 
R. S. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 

SCHOOL, 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 


Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum, Boarding-house, ll 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 

of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 

Boys under 14 on ‘January 1st, 1884.—For further 

particulars, apply the Rev. the W ARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 

HE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 
of WOMEN TEACHERS. 
PRESIDENT—Miss CLOUGH. 

Applications for Teachers shonld be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss ALICE GARDNER, 13 Oak 
Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Hight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesday in May. —Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


INGFIELD BIRKD ALE, 
SOU THPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for Board and 
Instruction, aaa the ages of Six and Thirteen 
ay The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURS. 

AY, May Ist. Prospectuzes on application. Refer- 
ences ‘kindly permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., 
LL.D., &c., 4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, 
London ; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of 
London, Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, Londor, 8.E. ; and others, 


QT SCHOOL, 


TONEYGATE 
near LEICESTER. 
Pa Po SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
pr 
The ae FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by three resident, 
besides visiting Masters. The Olassics are taught by 
W. B. Taylor, Eso., M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. —Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


XFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS.—A VACANCY in a School, 

close to the Crystal Palace, for a promising GIRL 
under fourteen, wishing to pass the above. Special 
preparation by a University Graduate (Honours).— 
ay ress, *‘ M, B. C.,’’ Welland House, Forest Hill, 





























ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIR 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 

Foreign Languages—Rev. C. F. Miler, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, gr 

E. P. Guest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H. M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Masic Master—Percy Godfrey, formerly pupil of 
Sir G. Macfarren. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior School). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually ‘Tar, ge staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as good as 

ossible. 
. The School is beautifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and ericket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitories, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsur passed, 

The modern ‘side is fully organised, and special 
arranzements are made for teaching a limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Universities. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas, 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. tame: hci 5 ee > 

TEUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. Head Master, Rev. F. 
ARMITAGE, Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
Language Master at Clifton College. Second Master, 
R. ALLPRESS, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
assisted by seven resi ident French and German masters. 
Boys prepared for Sandhurst and Woolwich, for 
Public Schools and Universities, or for commercial 
life. Large football and cricket ground attached to 
School-house. Fives courts. English diet. German 
spoken. References to the Dean of Westminster, 
President of Trinity College, Oxford, or to 
parents of boys inthe School. Junior School for boys 
under 10. 


O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature, Reading and Com- 
position, will have time NEXT ‘TERM for ONE or 
TWO ADDITIONAL CLASSES. 
Miss DREWRY proposes to continue her Course of 
Lessons to Teachers at her own house.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


ELLAND HOUSE, Forest orest Hill, 
London, near the Crystal Palace. —In the last 
Cambridge Local Examinations, the Misses PRATT 
had Three Successful Senior Candidates, one in 
Honours, with special distinction in English and 
French. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, "Strand, 
London, W.0C. 


S ars BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 





C UR T 
DEBENHAM 


AlN S. 


and FREEBODY 


INVITE an INSPECTION of their LARGE and VARIED COLLECTION of CURTAINS 
for the Present Season, including Novelties in FRENCH LACE, CHINTZES, MADRAS, 


CRETE, GUIPURE-D’ART, INDIAN GAUZE; 


also some pretty JAVANESE and 


MOORISH CURTAINS, suitable for Draperies, from 5s each. 





DEBENHAM 


and 


FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 








IDLAND RAILWAY, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1884, 


TOURIST TICKETS ‘Will h be issued from MAY Ist 
ag sphere 31st, 1884. 7" 
‘or particulars, see Time ables and Program: 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOB LE iis 
Derby, April, 1884. General Manager. 


H? LLAND. PARK ROAD— 
STUDIO to LET, 30 feet square, good light; 
living rooms on ground ‘floor. ath, hot and cold 
supply. Rent £120. Few peseeany fixtures at 
valuation. —Apply A. LANGDALE, Esq., 186 Bromp-. 

ton Road, S W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The II ILFRACOMBE 

HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Dey on, so attractive at this season ; 
250 rooms; Table d’hote daily.—Address, MANAGER, 


UNION 


BANK OF * /AUSTRALIA, 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Paid-up Capital ... pen +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 940, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sen 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be a on application, 

. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Baila Lothbury, Takes, E.0. 


HGSNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
STABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed .., one +++ 2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. 250,000 
Lite Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ER ws oe _ 812, 
Other Funds exceed 
ToTaL INVESTED Funps UPwWarps OF Two MILtIons, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, BE. Cc. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

















piers 





UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Tove Street), W. ° 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

a basamaginaperoan 
INSURES AGAIN 
ACCIDENTS of all KI a —_ sLAND or WATER, 


THE LARGEST’ INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE Premorsnge —— 
D PAYS YE. 

THE LARGEST “AMOUNT OF ‘COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... . Harvie M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED * 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
mininum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customer s, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, om 
application. FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Though it is impossible, in this 
climate of changing temperature, to prevent ill-health 
altogether, yet its form and frequency may be much 
mitigated by the early adoption of remedial measures. 
When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, and the at- 
tending slight fever indicate irritation of the throat 
or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should be rubbed — 
these parts without delay, and his Pills taken in a 
propriate doses, to promote its curative action. o 
catarrlis or sore throats can resist these remedies. 
Printed directions envelope every package of Hollo- 
way’s medicaments, which are suited to all ages and 
conditions, and to every ordinary disease to which 
humanity is liable. 
CALCUTTA a oe —The GOLD MEDAL 
as been awarded to 
p* G. H. JONES, Surgeon- Dentist, 57 
Great Russell Street, ‘London. Pamphlet free. 
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LEARANCE SALE 
C REBUILDING of PREMISES. 


EWETSON and MILNER, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham 
Court "Road,.W., 


about to rebuild the greater portion of the 
premises, will OFFER, during MARCH and APRIL, 
their varied STOCK of 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, CARPETS, &c., 
At a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE. 


HE STOCK is of a Large and Varied 
Description, suitable for private families, hotels, 
clubs, chambers, public institutions, schools, &, 
Aclearance must be effected previous to rebuilding. 


Fall particulars and Cescriptions will be sent on 
application. 


Catalogues free. 


HEWETSON AND MILNER, 


The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 
(Banetly facing Goodge Strex t.) 


IWN SAUCE. 


B™ AND & Co.’s 











and 


_ ao EDI Pi ROV ISIONS 


pore MEATS. Also, 





Fssexce of a 1F, BEEF TEA, 





MPURTLES SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BE WARE OF IMIT< \TIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








RYANT AND YA AY’S ATATCHES. 
B M**M 
| eal AND MA Y’S |. limes 


|’ eats AND a be 


PRIZE MED. AL WHIS KY 


CORK DISTIL LERIES YOMPANY, Limite’, 
PHILADELPHIA GaEYERTTAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT 

EXHIBITION, 1879. 

THREE FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK 

EXHIBITION, 183. 
Jurors’ AwarpD: ‘Was urque:tionably as fine a 
: specimen as one could wish to see.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 

» ‘i TT Dp ce 
BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is ae relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disesse attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 91 per box. 











| GOLD MEDAL, 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


~% { 
ERY’S -yrys COCOA EXTRACT 
| “* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stroppant, Analyst for Bristol. 


EYLON CHOCOLATE. 
Prepared from Cocoa only receutly 

{cultivated in the I-land, and refined 

| sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 

| NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
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COCOA 


SYDNEY | 





LACKWOOD'S 
MAY, 1S8:. 


MAGAZINE, for 
No. DCCCXXIII. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS,. 

FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 


A JLapy’s Frpe acros 
(Conclusion.) 


Tue Late Batrirs in THE SoupAN AND Mopern 
Tactics, 


A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 
Tue Bany’s Granpmoruer.—Part VIII. 
THE CHINESE Any. 





S Spanish Honpvuras. 


Tur GOVERNMENT Meptcat Biti: A RapicaLt Cure, 
FANATICISM IN THE SOUDAN. 


FALLEN BriTaIn AND HER POLITICS. 


Tue Dcxr or ALBANY. 
Wiiriam Briacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


TNNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 314, is PUB LISHED THIS DAY. 
CoNTENTS. 


st 


. Bossvet. 
THE MALAY ARCHISELAGO. 
MOUNTSTUART |. PHINSTONE. 
Tue Roya VATICAN, 
LavDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 
TntsH Poor Law anpD IrIsH EMIGRATION. 
. JAMES Hope Scort. 
Army OnGANISATION, 
Two Roya Booss. 
. Tus Ponicy OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THR 

Opposition. 

Joun Merray, Al hemarle Street. 


° 











DaIH orm oon 





madly (Sixpe mee), NEW SERIES, No. ae 


= “CE IRNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. 





MAnGery OF QUETHER. y the Author of “J 
Herring.” Part If. Dlastrated by Harry Farn 

Some Literary Recoriectrions.—VI. 

E : the Anthor of * Vice 

. In Suspense.—Chap. 34. On the 

. 35. Missed Fire!—Chap. 36. 

Wi h Jlus trations by W. Ralston. 


peieconing THE MIKADOS. 
) 7 CLAPHAM. Illustrated by G. G. 
















: Surrm, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Riaty en Mendey next, price One Shilling. 
HE TEMP LE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for M AY, 1884 
vill. (Continned. 
Paestpents: Turers, Mac- 










¢s NOVELIST. 
1 Mont» ¢ op (Cornel ) 
RicnarD Ben7iey and Son, New Burlington ‘Street. 


Dives E XPOST’ TOR for MAY opens 
am rraph of Enocn by the Editor, 

the most complete yet written. 
ge, M.A, contributes tie first two 
papers on Essu AND JACOB. Rev. A. S. Aglen, M.A. 
(who se exposition of the Psalms has recently 
> Shey Saree es a 
ication of THE 
sarries on his ex- 
und Rev. W. J. 
e essay on THE 
NE OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
But the most striki 
Naber 13 that of 


* the recent!y discov 
, nye 
MS. entitled Aday) tau SwSeKa 








> 
Jer, 


















7) ’AtocToAwy 
(THE TEACHING OF THE TweLve AposrteEs). This 
MS. Canon — holds to be the earliest Christiim 
tside the Cam Qn, and dates it circa A.D. 
a: fferins from i s learne?! editor, Bishop 
,» Who places mm s.D. 120 and &D. 
ae onde 4: never, is to giveac’ear, 
rief, sum the co:.tents of t - 
little treatise. It is 
deserves and is sure to ce MAMAN 
Hopper and STouGHToN. ! 











an article wh 


(Londoi : 






{OU R DOORS F ROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 
The WEST-END DE bot for SPECIAL TIE 5 for 
it IRSES, CARRIAGES 
SROMPTON ROAD, ALB \ 
The Nobility, Gentry, 2 ‘a County Famil sS sup- 
ith all requisites for st ib! 
Carr‘azes, Horses, Harn s:, Bi 
sold and bonght on commission. 
The Proprietors direct attent’on to the 
RE GIST Y DEPARTMENT 
for High-class Men Servants for th¢ » House or Stable 
wanted or requiring er npl ryment ; ae for the Sale 
or Purchase of H¢ ret s, Carr 2s, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are as follow, viz. :— 






, and Tricyeles 








s. d. 

Entry of Tlorse for sale or wanted... 5 0 
+ sox 2 6 

es Servant Wanted & 0 
requiring em; nloymeut 2 0 


Applic vations f. wt forms aid ail communications to 

i t» the Proprietors o 

r GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompten Road, Albert Gate, 5.W 

FOUR DOORS F ROM MESSRS. TATTE RSALL'S. 


REMARKA BL E, VERY REMARKABLE 
IN Di SED, are the EFFECTS of - 
AMPLOUGW’S PYRETICSALINE 








In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. "Sold by Chemists. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. Rozrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s 


Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 53 vols. 


‘The PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. 


Samira, Author of “ Tit for Tat,” &. 3 vols. 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 


3 vols, 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK, 


By . Powrr O'Donoeuce, Author of ** Ladies 


on He yrseback,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
OMNIA VANITAS : a Tale of 


Society. 1 vol., 10s 6d 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE FRENCH ADVANCE, 





23, with Frontispiece. 


A TIMELY DISCOURSE. 
WITH 
THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN SEEKING TO WIN 
AN EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 


By the Author of “Our Burme 
with Burma,” “Ashe 





BURMA: 


Ww urs: and Relations 
yee, 


ae. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
+ Th e presen volume gathers up many significant 
i scription, of politics, of ccmmerce—of 
yutility. Perhaps, in one sense, no better 
short acconnt of Burn nd the Burmess at present 
exists.”— Homeward M 
“The author of ‘Asié Pyee’ once more urges 
British statesmen to be watchful coreerning “—s 
thingthat bappens in and adja‘ent to Burma......The 
subject is .very carefully and thoughtfull 7 dealt 
with.” —Morning Chronicle. 
London: W. H. ALLEN anid 
Place, S$ W. And t» be hid at Mess 
aud Sons’ Bookstalls. 














)., 13 Waterloo 
rs. W. H. Smith 





This day is published, 8vo, with Map and Portraits, 
243, the Third and concluding Volume of 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA, 
(THE EVENTS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY). 


By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &e. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Post Svo, cloth, price 53. 
VESTIGES OF CREATION. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

A New Edit'on, with Introduction admitting the 


Authorship, and revealing the cirenmstances under 
which this Celebrated Work was written. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


pe TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 








Genesis viil., 5. Price 3s 61. 
REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden. 





Feely Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. ATTS on ASTHMA and 
aE ITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Warts, M. D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, C org sh Square, Le yndon, 

London: MitcuHELu and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet onli 

TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

) By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permi ee from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
ou receipt of two st Amps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subseriptions and Douations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
Eaect, S.W. 

BAYFONUMENT to GARIBALDI at 
iy TURIN.—See The BUILDER of this week 
(price 4d; by post, 45d; Annual Subscription, 19s). 

1e Conservative Club, Liverpool ; Design for 
2 in Beis K _— tion at Zarich (1883); Old 
‘ ar ; Board ~chools, Leaming- 
Art icle: 33 On Pri ne ples and Practice ‘of Water- 
Rating—Armeniin Antiquities—Co-operative Build. 
ing and the French Commission—Wren’s City 
Churehes—A New Water Meter—British Museum 
Lectures, &c.—45 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The GREEK LITURGIES. Chiefly from Original 


Authorities. By the Rey. C. A. Swarnson, D.D., Master of Christ’s College, and Lady Margaret’s Reader 
in Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 4to, l5s. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By the 


Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 4 Maps, cloth, 6. 





London: C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
17 Paternoster Row. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SIDE LIGHTS on ENGLISH 
SOCIETY.” 


In large post Svo, with Frontispiece, price 9s. 


HIGH LIFE in FRANCE under the REPUBLIC. 


Social and Satirical Sketches in Paris and the Provinces. 
By E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 





The Only UNABRIDGED TRANSLATION of ZOLA’S FAMOUS 
MASTERPIECE. 


‘Second Edition, crown 8vo, 16 Tinted Illustrations, price 6s. 


NANA: a Realistic Novel. 


By EMILE ZOLA. Translated from the 127th French Edition. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN 8S’ 


«x Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.(, 


COLDS 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





——— 


MESSRS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND SON? . 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published. 


TOWARDS THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE MOON. 


A JOURNEY IN EAST AFRICA, 
By Mrs. PRINGLE of Whytbank, Yair, 
With a Map, 12s 6d. 





This day is published. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. 


Chosen and Edited by DAVID M. MAIN, 


Printed on hand-made paper, fcap 8vo, 6s, 


The Tercentenary of Edinburgh University. 


OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 
Sketches of the History of the Old College of 
Edinburgh. With «sn Appendix of Historical 
— By Joun Harrison. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 


This day is published. 
An OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123, 


“It is more original in design and donnée, not only 
than ‘The Land Leaguers,’ but than any of its 
author’s more recent work...... Indeed, the whole 
little story, as Cavtain Clutterbuck would say, goes 
trippingly off.”’—Saturday Review. 


‘Ts in all respects an admirable story. There are 
few better specimens extant of what may be called 
Mr. Trollope’s later style than this novel. It shows 
him in some respects at his best...... There are innumer- 
able side-touches in the story, which it would be 
impossible adequately to describe, and of which it 
would be difficult to speak too highly.” —Scotsman. 


Second Edition. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
aa 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 2ls, 


“Tt is a fine, manly character that comes out of the 
story of his life, and nobody will read it without 
feeling that he knows the writer, and. knowing him 
better, that he values him with increased regard.”— 
Athenewm. 

“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s 
life, there has been published in England no more 
genuine or interesting record of a literary career 
than that unfolded in these volumes.”—Saturday 
Review, 


Second Edition. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 


EAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo,10s 6d. 


This day is publ'shed. Complete in 2 vols. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of 
NATIONS. A Treatise of the Jural Relations of 
Separate Political Communities. By James. 
Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of 
Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations 
= the University of Edinburgh, &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 
36s. 


This day is published. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of Hast 
Anglia. By G. CuristorpHerR Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Illustrated with 
Twelve full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s, 


“A charming description of the inland seas of 
Norfolk and their inhabitants, human and other, 
fromthe pen of Mr. Davies. The author describes 
his yachting adventures with such piquancy and 
verve, that we find ourselves mentally resolving to 
devote our next antumn holidays to sailing the 
Broads instead of climbing the Alps.”—--Westminster 
Review. 

** His book is full of pleasant reading, even for those 
to whom nature has denied all love for fishing and 
amateur yachting...... It will be welcomed everywhere 
by all who can relish healthy writing upon healthy 
topics. We recommend it unreservedly, but had 
almost forgotten to say that it is adorned with twelve 
admirable illustrations.’’—Spectator, 


Seventh Edition. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence: 


OurPHantT, Author of “ Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Traits and 
Travesties,’”’ &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


63. . 
“Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which. 
everybody will greedily read and greatly admire. It 
is the outcome of singular originality and independence 
cones It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of extraordin- 
ary novels.”—Atheneum. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





THE 


DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN. 


HOR of ‘FOUR CROTCHETS to a 
By the AUT BAR,” ke. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Sr. James’s Gagerre. 

«This is a really fine novel in design, and the execu- 
tion is of a high order, with a just and impressive 
catastrophe......Scarcely any of the characters 
could be spare], so new an refreshing are nearly 
all the fictitious beings whom the novelist has 
summoned from the recesses of imagination. New, 
too, is the scenery, new the subject, new the 
scope, and new the style of treatment. The 
fortunes of a pair of lovers do not—for once—claim 
attention to the exclusion of most other matters. 
Lovers, in the present case, may be said, in American 
parlance, to take a back seat. And yet, if ever there 
were a heroive for whom wortby men should have 
been willing to fight twelve hours by Shrewsbury 
clock, such a heroine is the enthusiastic Jessie. The 
family of the Dailys, ene and all, are conceived with 
great originality, and sketched with remarkable 
vigour and skill. Altogeth:r, the novel is of an 
undoubtedly superior stamp.” 

MorninG Post. 

« A powerfully written tale. Whilst possessing the 
interest of a romance, enters into the discussiun of 
many social problems.” 

ATHENEUM. 

“In virtue of its subject, of its boldly-drawn 
characters, of its description and manner of treat- 
ment, it is pre-eminently readable. ..... The characters 
of the whole family of the Dailys are English to the 
packbone. Few more weird figures will be found in 
contemporary fiction than that of James Daily, as he 
sat night after night crouched on the thatch of his cot- 
tage, brooding over the dim prospect. of Sodden Fen. 
The keeping of his vow,the manner of his release, the 
long nursing of his insane greed, and envy, and 
fancied wrongs, are told with masculine power, which 
is by no means the same thing as say.ng by a male 
writer......If this novel is not of the most vigorous 
which have appeared within the last year or two, it 
has elements of vigour in conception and execution 
which entitle it to much consideration, and the dis- 
cerning reader will not fail to observe many indica- 
tions of the best qualiti-s that a novel can possess.” 

ACADEMY, 

“The love passages between the thoroughly real, 
amiable, and worldly Aurea Chapel and her third and 
final ‘ fate,’ form a pece of sunny comedy incom- 

rably superior to what passes muster as the 

umorous by-play of ordinary fiction.’”’ 


IN LONDON TOWN. 


By KATHERINE LEE, 
Author of ‘A Western Wildflower.”’ 


3 vols. 


ACADEMY, 

“A good, sound, interesting, and healthy novel, 
and one that it is impossible to read without feeling 
the better for it. There is a refreshingly quiet humour 
in some of the characters. The figure of the old man, 
Thorold, a descendant of an ancient family, who be- 
lieves he has been defrauded of his right, is a very 
striking and pathetic one.” 


ATHENEUM, 

‘The characters in Mrz. Lee’s new tle are 
strongly marked, and have bean drawn with much 
artistic care...... ‘In London Town’ is an unusually 
interesting story.’’ 

St. JaMES's GAZETTE. 

“This is a fresh, original, wholesome, clever, 
humorous, and yet serious story. The heroine is an 
excellent conception. Another very well-conceived 
and well-drawn character is the hero’s mother, and 
another is her most worthy and amiable brother. It 
is highly creditable to the writer to have accom- 
plished three such admirable sketches.” 


° SaturpDay REvIEw. 

“Mrs. Lee has produced a sensible as well as an 
affecting book. It is well conceived. The story of Mr. 
Fonlen’s courtship and marriage is pleasantly told.” 

Daity TELEGRAPH. 
ATCT The story is bright and amusing throughout. 
No one who knows what good writing is, no one who 
is original enough to enjoy originality, should miss 
the pleasure that this noyel (which has plenty of true 
sentiment and genuine pathos in it, as well as humour) 
will give.”” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
By Rosa NoucHette Carer. 3 vols. 


Vanity Farr. 


*** Not Liko Other Girls’ should be read by all those 
who like a good, pure, well-told story.” 


An OPEN FOE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “ Beyond Recall.’ 3 vols. 


Now ready, 
TORWOOD’S TRUST. 
3 vole. 

By E. EVERETT GREEN. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of the 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL, 
containing Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S ARTICLE on “The COMING SLAVERY,” 
and other Important Contributions, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS for MAY. 


The SINS of LEGISLATORS. By Herbert Spencer. 
An ANARCHIST on ANARCHY. By Elisée Réclus. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
SOME NEGLECTED FACTS of HISTORY. By Professor E. A. Freeman. 
The LOGIC of PAIN. By Dr. J. Milner Fothergill. 
IRELAND and the FRANCHISE BILL. By James Stephens, late Fenian Head Centre. 
The “ TEACHING of the APOSTLES.” Translation, with Notes. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
CHARLES READE. By the Rev. Compton Reade. 
The REPRESENTATION of MINORITIES. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in the UNITED STATES. By Professor C. K. 
Adams. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
I. ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sayce. 
Il. NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Ill. GENERAL LITERATURE. 





ISBISTER and CO., LIMITED, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ° 





The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately will be published. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. Sermons on Special 


Occasions. By W.C. Macee, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





With INTRODUCTION by ROBERT BROWNING. 


Second Thousand, now ready. 


The DIVINE ORDER; and Other Sermons and 


Addresses. By the late Thomas Jones. With Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Tt was a fancy of mine that a younger Carlyle might, sharing the same convictions, have spoken so, even 
have looked so; but the clear-cut Celtic features, the lips compressed as with the retention of a discovered 
prize in thought or feeling, the triumph of the eyes, brimful of conviction and confidence—these, no less than 
the fervency of faith and hope, were the orator’s own.” —From Mr. Browning’s Introduction, 

** The most poetically eloquent volume of sermons that has app2ared since the publication of those of 
* Robertson of Brighton.’ It is an inspiring book.”—Christian World. 

“Tt is impossible to read this noble book without catching somewhat of the preacher’s spirit; and it is 

especially calculated to strengthen faith amongst our enquiring youth, by reason of its largeness of view, its 
unflinching candour in the facing of difficulties, and its generous sympathy with the doubts and difficulties of 
our time.’’—Novrth British Daily Mail. 


NEW WORK by the late SAMUEL EDGER. 
Next week will be published, 


The PROBLEM of LIFE CONSIDERED. A 


Series of Essay Discourses. By the late SaAmMueL Epcer, B.A. With Portrait, demy 
8vo, 7s Gd. 





The BISHOP of ROCHESTER’S NEW BOOK. 


Third Thousand, now ready. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. Thorold, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Contents :—Marriage —IIIness—Letter Writing—Friends—Money—The Loss of Friends. 

** Preachers would do well to follow his example, and let criticism and szience alone fora while. The 


six essays which make up the volume are the ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation, and they have the 
‘nuttiness’ of age abuut them.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘There is a flavour of manliness combined with godline:s which makes this volume, small as it is, one 
of the most noticeable contributions to religious literature that has lately appe «rad."—American Episcopal 
Register. 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


THE STORY OF 


COUP D’ETAT. 
M. DE MAUPAS, 


Formerly Minister, and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


THE 


TRANSLATED BY 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestien. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S l A + Constitecionn, Ladicn Gnindrem, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


UME 
Translated by the 


WICLIF By MEMORATION VOL 
WICLIF and HUS. By Dr. Loserth. 


Rev. M. J. Evans, B.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“The connection between Hus and Wiclif has, thanks to Dr. Loserth, now been 
thoroughly investigated. The result of such a study of the works of Hus and 
Wiclif as that undertaken by Dr. Loserth goes far towards showing that the 
movement started by Wiclif never ceased till it culminated in the Diet of Worms.” 
—Academy. 


KADESH-BARNEA: its Importance and Probable Site, 
with the Story of a Search for it; including Studies of the Route of the 
Exodus and the Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By H. Cray 
TrumBULL, D.D. With Two Maps and IHustrations. Large 8vo, 21s. 

© This is a truly noteworthy book, and will at once command the atteution of 
all Biblical scholars, Dr. Trumbull has given his personal explorations the 
setting of a scholarly and beautiful volume lucidly arranged and firmly written, 
with phototy pes of rare excellence and good maps. He 1as truly estimated the 
historical and geographical value of Kadesh-Barnea, and well vindicated the older 
view of the route of the Israelites.”’—Academy. 
New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition, 


ACROSS the FERRY. First Impressions of America and 
its People. By James Macautay, M.A., M.D., Editor of the Leisure Hour. 
With Illustrations, Third Edition, crown Syo, cloth, 5s. 

** A model of what a book cf American travels onght to be.’’—London Society. 
“The best and most sensible articles. on our country that has ever ns in 

England. me lelphia Ledger. 

Now ready, the Eighth Edition (14th Thousand) of 

NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Henry 
Dremmonp, F.RS.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

*Oneof the most impressive and suggestive bor ks on rel igion that we have 

read for a long time”’ 

** Most able and interesting. opt 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY + FE x POSITION—NEW VOLUME. 

The LAW of the TEN WORDS. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., 










—Specta 


Author of ‘‘ The Beatitudes,’ ‘From Jerusalem to Antioch,” &. Crown 
8yo, 7 6a, 
PATERSON’S HEALTH LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. 


LIFE, ‘FUNCTION, HEALTH: Studies for Young Men. 
By H. S1xcrtair Paterson, M.D. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3 él, 
“The facts are well selected, the setting out is clear, the argument or state- 
ment is well sustained, and th e style is so easy he who runs may read.’’— 
Dr. B. W. Ricuarpson, F.R.S 


EARTH’S EARLIEST AGES, and their CONNECTION 
with MODERN SPIRITUALISM ani THEOSOPHY. By G. H, PEmBeEr, 
M.A., Author of “ The Great Prophecies,” &e. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

NEW and CHEAPER E :DITI: IN, ILLU:TRATED. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. His Life, Times, Battlefields, and 
Contemporaries, By Paxton Hoop Author of «Christmas Evans,” &e. 
Third Edition, with 8 Illustrations 

**Tt isa well-written and extre: 

“Mr. Hovod’s style is vivid, pict 
NEW GIFT BOOKS, 

TALKS WITH YOUNG MEN. By J. Thain Davidson, 


D.D. This day, bandsomely bound, 3s 6d. 
* A most welcome work, full of wit, wisdom, geniality, and high-toned, manly, 
Christian teaching.”’—Sheffield Indejiendent. 


CAPITAL for WORKING BOYS. Chapters on Character- 
Building. By J. E. M‘Conaveny. Hand-omely bound, 3s 61. 

* Tts teachings are wholesome , and so richly illustrated st necdotes and in- 
cidents from ul life, that there are few boys to whom they will not be {nll of 
interest.”’—Scotsman. 

By 


CLUNY MACPHERSON: a Tale of Brotherly Love. 


A. E. Bar’. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 












szadab'e book.’”’—Daily 
ures sqne, and fascinating, 
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London: HODDER and STOU GHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








Now rea‘y, at all the Libraries, ix 1 vol. super-royal Svo, with Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, 42s, 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing an Early History of the Order, together with an Account of the Aula 
Regis, and the Courts at Westminster Hall derived from it—The Justiciars—The 
Judges and Serjeants of the Coif—The Apprenticii ad Legem—The Inns of Court 
—The Forms, Solemnitie:, and Usages kept up by the Bench and the Bar— 
Records and Memoirs of the Old Order, and it any Di-tinguished Members— 
— Legal and Social Position, and the | Gradual Innovations ou the Old Institu- 

ion 










u 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS yisiting LONDON for the SEASON 
are at liberty to avail themselves of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Lonpon Boox Society Department of MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and to have their Books exchanged by the Library 
Messengers Bayswater, Sydenham, 
Hampstead, or any other Part of London. There is the same 
liberal supply of the Best Books of the Season in this as in every 
other Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the 
TOWN DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Lonpon Boox 





in Belgravia, Kensington, 


Society, Two Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any 
date. 
terms. 


Subscriptions are also entered for shorter periods on moderate 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


CHAPMAN AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


ANCIENT RELIGION ‘and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W.S8.Litty. Demy 8yo, 12s. [This day, 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale for Children of all 


Growths. By Hermaan MeErtrvate, Author of “ Faucit of ~~ ”? White 
Pilgrim,” &e. Illustiated by Edgar Giberne, Small crown 8vo, 5: 
[This day, 


HALLS 


The CANTERBURY TALES: being Selec. 


tions from the Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, rendered into Modern English with 
close adherence to the Language ofthe Poet, By Yranx Pitt-TayLor. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [This day. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONNOR, Esq. By Dr. Buatuerwick. With Llustrations by James 

Guthrie and A. 8. Boyd. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Tn our innocence of guile we do not qu ‘te know whetker Mr. Blatherwick, the 
ostensible introducer of Mr. Peter Stonuor’s veracious recollections, is a real 
person, or whether, on the contrary, he is as purely imag in: ative as the amiable 
hero with whom he has presented us. But, at any rate, » feel sure that he (if 
he it be) has written an unusually read vble : and inte restin ed kk. If Mr. Blather. 
wick is really a new writer, we veuture to believe that he has a future before 
him.”—Pali Mull Gazette. 


The RIGHT 


Shires. By Mrz. Epwarp 
Os. 


SORT 


KENNARD. 


a Romance of the 


Ilustrated. A New Ldition, in 1 vol., 
{7 ‘his day. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Z H R O 


A STORY of MONTE CARLO. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 2 


“The story is pleasingly told, the interest lying in the unity and rapidity of the 
well-sustained ng urrative, in the reality of the characters, and in the author’s de. 
scriptive powers.” —W hitehall Review. 


TIT 3 X ny 
INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Haminton 
F Aips&, Author of “ Rita,” &. 2 vols. 

“Tf Mr. Hamilton Aidé achieved no other success than making his readers wish 
there was more of his book, the novelty of that result would he a thing to be 
remembered Some scen-s in this too brief story have genuine beanty, others 
are humorous and caustic, and the whole story is good.’’—Spectator, 


SALVAGE: 0. 


vols. 








By 


Crown 


; . 1 F 
a Collection of Stories. 
Hawtey Smart, Author of “Hard Lines,” “ Breezie Langton,” &. 
8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ They are well worth reading...... Bright, genial, and witty in himse’f, he tinges 
everything he touches with these same good qualit es.”—Whitehall Review. 


CH APMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








THOMAS. ‘HARDY. sl Short Story by this Popular 
“writer appears in “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 
MAY. 








PRICE SIXPENCE; BY PCST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR May. 


the LINES. By C. Narrer Hemy. 


1. AULING IN 
(Frontispiece. ) 

2. ACE-MAKING at NOTTINGHAM. 

_4 With Illustrations. 
3. A WOMAN’S KEEPSAKE. A Poem. 
Pe With Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 

4, ‘ie INDUSTRIES of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
By E. Roscor. With Illustrations. 

5. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
By the Author of “ Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN,” (Continued.) With 
Illustrations by C. Napier HeEmy. 


6. | ieee at the KNAP. By Tuomas Harpy. 


By Bernarp H. BECKER. 


By Epmunp W. Gosse. 


if M* WIFE’S VALENTINE. A Poem. By J. H. SuorrHovse. 


pus ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cuartotre M. YonceE. 
Chapters 16-17. (Continued.) 


()ENuENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S S MAGAZINE. 
FOR MAY. Price 1s. 


CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
EMERSON. By MartrHew ARNOLD. 
IN A GREAT ‘TOWN HuSPITAL. By Lapy Vrrsey. 
F.D. MAURICE. By the WarpEN OF KEBLE COLLEGE, 
AN EPISODE OF CIRCLE VALLEY. 
A CHAPTER ON FRENCH GEOGRAPBY. 
MITCHELHURST PLACH. Chapters I.—IV. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 





No. 299. 





281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MACMILLAN anp CO., London. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 
The MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE, and some newly- 


discovered Fragments of his Writings. Translated, with an I:troductory 
Essay, by Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, Commander of the Legion of Honour, &e, 


New Edition, foap. 8vo, 5s. 


MARY TUDOR: an Historical Drama, in Two Parts. By 
the Late AuBrEY Dr VERE. 
‘Few finer historical plays than the first of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s ou Mary 
Tudor have been written since Shakespeare’s time.’’—Spectator. 


Second Edition, Fnlarged. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. Selected 
and Arranged, with a Note on the-History of the Sonnet, by Samcen 
WappineTon. Fcap. 8vo, 48 61. 

“Quite a little treasury of poetic wealth.”’—Athenwum. 
«tte selection is a singularly attractive one, and its va'ne is enhanced by the 
interesting ‘ Note,’ as the editor modestly calls it.””—Saturday Review. 


WORKS by the Late C. S. CALVERLEY, M.A., Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Eighth Edition, feap. 8ve, 5s. 
FLY LEAVES. Tenth Thoueand, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN, Crown 8vo, 73 6.1. 
THEOCRITUS. ‘Translated into English Verse. Se:ond Edition, Revised. 
Crown &8vo, 7s 6d, 
Revised Edition, 2s 6. 
A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” By Alfred 
Gartty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclestield and Sub-Dean of York. 
“We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work ; in fact, 
help which very few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.””—Spectator, 


POETRY for CHILDREN. Selected and Arranged, with 
Explanatory Notes, by E, A. HELrs. 
Book I.—134pp., small 8vo. For Standards I. and TI. 91. 
Book II.—22tpp., crown 8vo. For Standards Iil.and IV. 1s 6d. 
Book III,—252 pages. Post 8vo,2s. For Standards V., VI., and VIT. 
| Just pull ished. 
With 63 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 103 61. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. A Manual of Instruction. By W. 


J. Linton, Author of ‘“‘ A History of Wood Engraving in America.” 
Post 8vo, 83 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIES. A 
Critical Essay on the Ital‘an Pictures in the Galleries of Munich, Dresden, 
and Berlin. By Giovanni MorELLI, Member of the Italian Senate. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lourse M. Ricurer. 

“Ina word, Signor Morelli has created nothing les: thin a revolution in art- 
scholarship ; and both by precept and example has given a remarkable impulse 
to sound knowledge and independent opinion.’’-—Academy. 

“The study of Signor Morelli is certainly the most valuable contribution to the 
archeology of Italian art which the modern scientific sprit has brought ont, and 
causes but one regret—that its ficld has been so circumscribed.’’— Nation. 


With numerous Diagrams and Lilustrations, small post Svo, 63, 


The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By A. J. JuKEs-BrowneE, of the Geological Survey cf England and Wales. 
New Volume of the ‘‘ Technological Handbocks,” edited by H. Trorman Woon, 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 

COTTON SPINNING, its DEVELOPMENT, PRINCIPLES, 
and PRACTICK. By R. Marspen, Editor of the “Textile Manufaeturer.”’ 
With an Appendix on Steam-Engines and Boilers. Snel) post 8vo, 6s 60, 

In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, small post Svo, 3s 61, 

GOETHE’S EARLY and MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS, 


including Letters to Lis Mother, with Notes and a short Biozraphy by 
EpwarpD BELL, Editor of ‘* Wilkelm Meister’s vels,”’ &e, 





Ia Bohn’s Library binding, or pliin cloth. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. H. M. Etwes. 2 vols., 5s each. Vel. I. TRACTATUS, 
THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS, POLITICAL TREATISE. UJ, IMPROVE- 
MENT of the UNDERSTANDING, ETuliCS, LETTERS. 






In Bohn’s Library binding, or plain cloth, 3: 61. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, CONFESSIONS 
o° an INQUIRING SPIRIT, and ESSAYS on FAILH and the COMMON 
PRAYER-BOOK. New Edition, Revised. 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





MATTHEW PARIS’S CHRONIC.E, 
In royal 8vo, pp. 654, price 10s balf-beund. 

LT pty PARISIENSIS MONACHI SANCTI 
a ALBANI CHRONICA MAJORA. Edited by H. R. Luarp, D.D., Fellow 
of ‘Trin. Col., Registrary of the Univ. and Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 
Vol. VII. Index and Glossary (eumpletion), Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners «f H.M.’s Treasury, uncer the Direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. Matthew Paris’s Chronica Majora is one of the most valuable and 
most frequently consulted of the ancient English Chronicles. It isnow published 
from its commencement for the first time. 

London : Lonamans and Co., and TRuBNER and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge : MacmILian and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biacx, and DovGLas and 
Foutts. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d. 
HE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM TRADE; being the 
Maitland Prize Essay for 1882. By J. Spencer Hitt, B.A., Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Prefatory Note by Right Hon. Lord 
Justice Fry. 
London: Henry Frowpk, Amen Corner, E.C. 








IFE THROUGH the LOTOS. By R. Jurian Harris. 5s, 
**Full of E stern glow and mystery...... Descriptions very striking...... 
Wealth of imagery...... Neatly constructed story ‘ine verbal melody.”—Liver- 
pool Mercury. ‘‘ Some sonorous and stately lines......Evidences of great cleverness 
or downright genius.’’—Bookseller. ‘* Remarkable power of expression, and great 
skill in versification.’’—Pembrokeshire Herald. ‘Copious flow of well-drilled 

words and new ideas.’’— Warrington Guardian, 

London : JAMES CORNISH and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 








THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S NEW BOOKS. 
The HISTORY of PROTESTANT MISSIONS in INDIA 


from their COMMENCEMENT in 1706 to 1882, By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, 
M.A., LL.B. Newly revised, and brought down to date. By the Rey. E. 
Storrow, formerly of Benares. With4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth boards, 
The only complete sketch of the history and present state of Protestant Mis- 
sions in India. Mr. Sherring’s work ha3 been carefully revised, and the latest 
information about the work carried on by all the different Societies added by Mr. 
Storrow. The maps will be found on examination the bast that have yet appeared, 
showing the various agencies at work at each station. The bovk is enriched by 
copious tables of statistics, and a very full index, 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. By Various Writers. Volume IV.—Just 
published, containing Tracts by the Dean of Cuesrer, Professor ELMSLIE, 
Prebendary Row, Canon RawLinsoy, Dr. Noan Porter, and Professor 
BLaIkie. 2s 6d, cloth boards, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES at JERUSALEM. By the Rev. 
J. Kina, M.A., Authorised Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fand. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Forming No. IV. of *‘ By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge.’’ Crown 8yo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


The PROMISES of SCRIPTURE. Arranged under their 
proper heads. By Saucer Crarke, D.D. Forming Vol. V. of “ Companions 
for a Quiet Hour.” 1s 6d, cloth boards, red edges. 


LIFE’S PLEASURE GARDEN: or, the Conditions of a 
Happy Life. By W. Hata Mitrer, Author ot ‘The Mirage of Life,’”’ “ The 
beg of Pleasure,” &c. With tine Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth 
voards. 

This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to secure abiding happi- 
ness. It abounds in anecdote, and is richly illustrated. 


CHRIST and the CHURCH: Thoughts on the Apostolic 
Commission (Matt. xxviii., 18-20). By the Rev. Dr. ApoLPH Sapuir. Crown 
8vo, 4s, cloth boards. 

A second and cheaper edition of this book. It isa Series of Expositions on the 
great commission given by Christ to His dise’p'es, “Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations.’? The kook possesses all the well-known power and 
felicity of Dr. Saphir’s style. 


The DAY of PENTECOST; or, the Story of Whitsuntide. 
By the Author of “‘Tie Story of Easter,’ &c. 16mo, ls, cloth boards, red 


edges. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
New Edition, price 8s, in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s in morocco. 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 

Macactay, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour,’ &. With numerous Engravings. 

Mr. RusKIN says :—*‘ This beautiful book is far the best I have ever seen on its 
subject.’’ 

“© Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it 
almost from the first page tothe last. It has told us much we never knew before, 
and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ours 
selves most familiar.’’—Times, 


Recently published, price 82, in handsome cloth, gilt edzes, or 253 in morocco. 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Penand Pencil. By 
Dr. S. G. Green, Author of “‘German Pictures,” “ French Pictures,” &, 
Profusely illustrated. 

“The volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland is, and 
out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
beauty.’ — Scotsman. 

*« An excellent book for the drawing-room table.”—St. Juines’s Gazette. 


THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 
LIFE and TIMES of WYCLIFFE. New Edition of ‘‘ The 


Morning Star of the Reformation,’ with Portrait, IlUustrations, and Fac- 
simile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth bvards, gilt edges. 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
Green, D.D. Uniform with the “Luther Anecdotes.’’ With Illustrations, 
16mo, ls 6d, cloth boards. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE: The First of the English Reformers. 
Ry the Rev. 8. G. Grery, D.D. New Biographical Series, No. 6. One 
Penny, or Ss per 100, 


The TEACHING of WYCLIFFE on Some of the CHIEF 
DOCTRINES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THomson, M.A. 
Crown l6mo. Book Tract, No. 33, 33 6d per 100, 


The MORNING STAR of the REFORMATION. A Sketch 


of John Wycliffe. Narrative Tract, No. 1,323, 4s. per 100, 


BROADSHEET—JOHN WYCLIFFE: The First of the 


Reformers. One Halfpenny, or 3s per 100. 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE: its Translations and Translators, 
By the Rey. Joun Stovucutrox, D.D. Engravings, imperial 16mo, 63, cloth 
buards, 


The LOLLARDS; or, Some Account of the Witnesses for 
the — in Great Britain from A.D. 1400 to A.D, 1546, IlUustrated, 12mo, 
3s, cloth boards, 


BALLADS of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Wryclieff, 
Tyndale, Latimer, and others. With copious Histcvrical and Biographical 
Notes. By Horace NOEL, M.A. Is 6d, cloth boards, 

, _ dust published, : 

SHADOWS: Scenes in the Life of an Old Armchair. By 
Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of ‘‘ Peep Behind the Scenes,” ** Saved at Sea,’” 
* Cristie’s Old Organ,’ &. Ilustrated. Inperial lémo, 4s, cloth boards, 
gilt edyes, 

A New Story by this widely known writer. The pathos of the story is very 
tender and powerful, and the incidents are worked out in a masterly way. 


Just published. 
SUNFLOWERS. A Story of To-day. By G. ©. Gedge. 
With Four Llustratious. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 
ae is the first of a new series of stories intended for adults rather than for 
children, 
Just pvblished. = 
HOW to PLAY the PIANOFORTE. By Lady Benedict, 
ARABELLA GopparRD, Lady Lixpsay (of Balcarres), CLarE A. MactRronz, 
Linpsay Storer, and CHARLES PrvErs, The New Volume of the “Girl’s 
Own Bookshelf.”’ 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and of a'l Booksellers, 











568 THE 


SMITH. ELDER, & CO’8 PUBLICATIONS. © 


Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S.,, 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
‘With a Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of La Place, Laennec, Andral, and other French Savans. 


Dr. Charles Williams’s ‘Memoirs of Life and Work’ have much medical and professional, together with some social and general interest. Dr. Williams, who ° 
<< the Royal Society and a man of considerable distinetion, is an authority upon consumption, = _ knowledge of which insidious disease he has con- 
his pen...... There is plenty of shrewd observation to be found in the book.”’—Daily News, April 12th 
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Will be ready shortly, New and Enlarged Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 0 





NEW WORK by JAMES PAYN. 


Will be ready early in June, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S “ SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
FIRST SERIES. Crown 8vo, 336d. | SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
[Next week, 
NEW EDITION of LEWES’ “ STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE.” 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George 


Henry Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. [Shortly. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'’S 
“SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


FIRST SERIES. Crown 8vo, 336d. | SECOND SERIES, Crown 8vo, 33 64. 
(Immediately. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Second Series. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 8vo. 
[In the press. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘VICE VERSA.”’ 
Will be ready, on May 26; crown 8vo, 63. 


T H E 


GIAN T’S 


ROB E. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versi.” 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder, and Co,’s Illustrated Editions 
of Popular Works. 
No New Thing. By W. E.|Love the Debt. By Bastt. 


Norris, Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
de Mersac,” &c. With 4 Illustra- 33 6d. 
tions, crown 8vo, 336d. [Shortly. [Shortly. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, and Co.’s ~— 2s 6d Library, 
Cranford, and other Tales, Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 


By Mrs. "GASKELL. Feap. 8vo, limp By Mrs. GaskELL. Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s 6d. (Shortly. cloth, 2s 6d. LShortly. 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder, and Co.’s Popular 28 Library. 


Mrs. Geoffrey. By the Author |For Percival By Marcarart 

of “ Molly Bawn,” &. Feap. 8vo, Vrxer, Author of “ Damocles,” &c. 

boards, pictorial cover, 2s. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 
Ready. 2s. Immediately. 


Airy Fairy Lilian. By the 
uthor of ‘‘ Molly Baws ” &e. 

—~ 8v0, boards, pictorial’ cover, 
[Nearly ready, 


Ben Milner’s Wooing. 
HoumeE LEE. Feap. 8vo, wie 
pic orial cover, 2s. 

[Shortly. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work eng in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 68. 





Old Kensington. By Miss Toilers and Spinsters; and 

THACKERAY. Other Essays. By Miss THACKERAY, 

The Village on the Cliff.| Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn. 
By Mias THACKERAY. 


By Miss TuHackERar. | 
Five Old Friends and a) 


Young Prince. By Miss THacKERAY. | 


Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 


tions. By Miss THackERayY. 


To Esther; and Other| Lianaly Reefs. By Lady 
Sketches. By Miss THackERar. — Author of * ‘iene Edges” 


Blue Beard’s Keys; and fettice Lisle. By Lady 


yy, 
Other Stories. By Miss THackERar. Vurner. With 3 Illustrations. 


The Story of Elizabeth;| Mehalah: a Story of the 
Two Hours; From an Island. By Salt Marshes, By the Author of 
Miss THACKERAY, “John Herring.” 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 


Cloth gilt, each vol. containing 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, each 3s 6d. 


The Small House at Alling- | Armadale. 


TON. By AntHony TROLLOPE. LINS, 
By 


Framley Parsonage. After Dark. By Wikre Cot- 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. LINS. 


The Claverings. By AntHony Maude. Talbot. By Hotme 


TROLLOPE. 

Transformation ; a Romance. The Moors and the Fens. By 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Mrs, J. H. RippExL. 

Romantic Tales. By the 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.’ 


By Witxte Cot- 


Carita. By Mrs. Oxrpnant. 


Domestic Stories. By the} Within the Precincts. By 
Author of “ John Halifax.’ Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
No Name. By Wuxm Cor-|For Percival. By Man- 





LINS, GARET VELEY. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY 


CHEAP EDITIONS of 


‘STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper, fcap. Svo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d each; or feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial Cover, 
price 2s each. Comprising Works by some of the most Eminent Modern Writers, including :— 


The BRONTE SISTERS. 
‘W. M. THACKERAY. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Mrs. GASKELL. 

E. LYNN LINTON, 
KATHARINE 8S, MACQUOID. 
LEIGH HUNT, 


WILKIE COLLINS. HAMILTON AIDE. (DEN.”” 
HOLME LEE. The AUTHOR of ‘The ROSE GAR- 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. | The AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
The AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX,” | W. E. NORRIS, &c. 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place. 








Lonpon : a hy Joun Campseux., of No. 1 Wellington Btreet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Bxeter Street, 


trand ; and Published by him at the “ Srecraror”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, "aforesaid, Saturday, April 26th, 1884, 





